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Chronicle 


France.—While the American Legion was the guest 
of the city of Paris, an article signed by Victor Bucaille 
appeared in the Figaro which American Catholics will 

The French Clergy ad with the greatest interest. It is 

and American the abstract of another and much 

Independence _ longer article which appeared a few 
days before in the Nouvelles Religieuses. Writers in this 
review and in the Figaro give the history of the general as- 
sembly of the French clergy of 1780, in which the French 
prelates and the other delegates chosen to represent the 
episcopate and the priesthood of France voted the sum 
of 30,000,000 livres as a free contribution to the 
treasury of King Louis XVI, thus enabling him to give 
substantial help with his army and navy to the American 
colonies then engaged in open war against England. The 
fact is not well known, although as far back as 1905, the 
Right Rev. John S. Michaud, Bishop of Burlington, Ver- 
mont, and later Professor Thomas Dwight recalled it to 
Americans. 

The representatives of the French clergy met every five 
years. The momentous gathering, in which the chosen 
delegates took such an important decision, met in Paris, 
May 29, 1780. Among the delegates were Cardinal Do- 
minique de la Rochefoucauld, Primate of Normandy and 
Archbishop of Rouen, and the Archbishop of Toulouse, 


De Loménie de Brienne, Minister of the Interior and of 
Finance. The Assembly counted two delegates from each 
of the sixty-six ecclesiastical provinces, one delegate 
chosen from the ranks of the Bishops, one from the ranks 
of the lower clergy. It can be thus said that the entire 
episcopate and clergy of France were to work in the 
interests of American independence. Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucauld was elected President of the Assembly, 
and the Archbishops of Toulouse and Reims, the Bishops 
of Nevers and of Macon-Agde, vice-presidents. The 
Abbés de Jarente and de la Rochefoucauld were appointed 
secretaries. On June 8, the assembly listened to the speech 
of Feydeau de Marville, the King’s envoy. Through his 
representative Louis XVI asked of the assembly a “gra- 
tuitous gift” of 30,000,000 livres, in order to continue 
the war with England. It is evident that the decision of 
the assembly, no matter how it turned, would be a mo- 
mentous one. The Cardinal-President assured M. Fey- 
deau de Marville of the sentiments of loyalty of the as- 
sembly towards the monarch, but frankly let Louis know 
that the sum asked seemed to be so great, that further time 
was necessary in order to allow the delegates more fully 
to study and discuss the subject. For several days the 
question was freely debated. Meanwhile the King, in 
order to diminish the financial burden imposed upon the 
clergy, pledged himself to reimburse it annually, dating 
from the year 1781, to the amount of one million livres. 
Prelates and clergy thereupon voted the 30,000,000 
asked for by the monarch. To the clergy of France, 
therefore, the American people owe a debt of everlasting 
gratitude. The financial aid thus given to continue the 
war against England, according to the Nouvelles Reli- 
gieuses, was in reality much more considerable than it ap- 
pears on the surface. In order to raise the money asked, 
the Church of France was forced to sell valuable obliga- 
tions and bonds, which in the first year brought in five 
per cent and the next only four. The yearly million 
pledged by the King as a reimbursement was only partly 
paid for a few years and after the first revolutionary out- 
breaks of 1789, it was stopped altogether. 


Germany.—Disagreements have for a long time existed 
between Bavaria and the Berlin Government. These are 
apparently coming to a head. Open defiance has been 
shown by Bavaria in refusing to obey 
the mandates from Berlin, which it 
claims are infringing upon its sov- 
ereignty as a free State. Special resentment was shown 


Bavarian Sovereignty 
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at a decree issued by President Ebert, conferring excep- 
tional powers on the German Cabinet. To bring about an 
agreement a conference between Bavarian delegates and 
members of the German Cabinet was called in which a 
compromise was proposed. According to the Munich 
correspondent of the Lokal Anszeiger, this compromise 
was rejected by the Bavarian Government through the 
opposition of ministers belonging to the German National 
People’s party and the Bavarian People’s party. Dr. von 
Kahr, the Bavarian Premier, has refused to submit to 
“any diminution of the sovereign rights of Bavaria.” The 
situation, it is feared, may lead to serious developments. 
“A Bavarian separatist movement,” the special corre- 
spondent to the New York Tribune cables from Geneva, 
“with the possibility of serious civil war, has for some 
time been regarded by certain of the Allies, especially 
France, as a favorable possibility.” There can be no 
doubt that a strong royalist sentiment exists in Bavaria. 
A considerable portion of the population is far from 
satisfied with the present Republican Government and be- 
lieves that normal conditions can be restored only with 


the return of the monarchy. 


German Catholic papers are filled with articles of pro- 
found appreciation for the two leaders of whom death has 
recently deprived the Church in Germany, the Prelate Dr. 
Franz Hitze and the great Centrist 
Carl Trimborn. The former was for 
many years the Catholic social leader 
of Germany, the founder of Catholic labor organizations 
and the originator of industrial legislation of the most far- 
reaching consequences. His seventieth birthday, which 
was celebrated a few months ago, brought him congratu- 
lations from all sides. He was ordained in 1878 and 
from that time until 1880 was chaplain at the German 
Campo Santo in Rome. In 1880 he was made general 
secretary of the great Catholic industrial association cen- 
tering in M. Gladbach. Two years later he began his ex- 
traordinary political career. He was a member of the 
German National Assembly in 1919 and was again elected 
to the Reichstag in 1920. His colleague, Carl Trimborn, 
was the Chairman of the Center party since Grober’s 
death, and the political leader of German Catholics. He 
was equally interested with Dr. Hitze in social movement 
and legislation. Even as a student he had been active in 
promoting the journeymen’s associations and threw him- 
self whole-heartedly into the labors of the Society of St. 


Dr. Hitze and 


Carl Trimborn 


Vincent de Paul. 


Ireland.—Contrary to his custom, Mr. De Valera is- 
sued a long statement on the British attitude towards 


Ireland, as follows: 


De Valcra’s 


Statement 


It seems that it is a grievous political 
sin these days to keep one’s eyes open. 
Plain common sense is sneered at as 
rhetoric and logic. The British imperial 
statesmen are trying to sell Ireland second-rate political 
margarine and are very angry because we do not accept the 
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butter label they put on and believe all the advertising stuff 
they have had printed about it. Jf it were real butter it 
would not need all this advertisement. 

The Irish people know that the article pointed out in the 
shop as the article being sold is very unlikely to be the 
article that will finally reach them. Ireland wants butter and 
the Irish people will not be deceived into thinking they 
have got it until they see it actually delivered. The English 
press as:s: Have we a will to peace? Yes, we have, and an 
ardent desire. It is for that very reason that we refuse to see 
things as other than they are. Peace will never be founded 
on make-believe hypocrisy. 

If England is issuing an ultimatum, let it be an ultimatum. 
Brute force, naked and unabashed, has been used against 
small nations before. Our nation has known it for long. 
Even our little children have experienced it, and no pretence 
will hide the threat of force. It is best recognized for what 
it is. 

England has no basis in right for a single one of the de- 
mands she is making on Ireland. She would not dare make 
them to a power even nearly as strong as herself. They are 
made to us simply because it is felt Great Britain is strong 
enough to enforce them and Ireland too weak to resist suc- 
cessfully. That is the naked truth, and it is useless attempt- 
ing to hide it. 

For peace secured in these circumstances no one would 
have the slightest respect. Certainly no Irishman would feel 
bound by any arrangement thus arrived at. 

With this background of imposition by force, war, not 
peace, would surely be the outcome. Ireland and Great 
Britain are neighbors. The natural forces of mutual inter- 
ests and common purposes would have brought the two 
peoples together long ago as real friends in voluntary co- 
operation had not the rulers and statesmen with their cursed 
meddling and artificial contrivances interposed insuperable 
barriers, which the British Government’s proposals seek to 
continue and perpetuate. 

Had the representatives of the British dominions at their 
recent conference sought to bind by formula and centralize 
by machinery the union that now exists between these states 
and Great Britain they would have disrupted their empire. 
Wisely for the empire they let very well be. 

If Pitt had been as wise there would be no Irish problem 
today and Ireland would have been saved a century and 
a quarter of misery and Great Britain a century and a 
quarter of shame. 

Pitt’s work must be scrapped and the debris cleared away 
to find a foundation for a real and natural union between 
Ireland and Great Britain. We are struggling to get to that 
foundation. We know exactly what we are doing, and all 
who desire to see Great Britain and Ireland friends and at 
peace will lend a helping hand. 


Following quickly on this statement, came Lloyd 
George’s answer to De Valera’s official letter containing 


the Dail’s opinion about the dominion rule offered to Ire- 
land. The text follows: 


Government by consent of the governed 
is the basic principle of the British con- 
stitution, but we cannot accept as the 
basis of a practical conference an interpretation thereof 
which would commit us to any demands you might present, 
even to the extent of setting, up a republic and repudiating 
the Crown. 

You must be aware that a conference on such a basis is 
So applied, the principle of government by con- 


Lloyd George's 


Reply 


impossible. 
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sent of the governed would undermine the fabric of every 
democratic State and drive the civilized world back into trib- 
alism. 

On the other hand, we have invited you to discuss our pro- 
posals on their merits, in order that you may have no doubt 
as to the scope and sincerity of our intentions. 

It would be open to you in such a conference to raise the 
subject of guarantees on any point in which you may consider 
Irish freedom prejudiced by these proposals. His majesty’s 
Government are loath to believe that you will insist upon re- 
jection of their proposals without examining them in a con- 
ference. 

To decline to discuss a settlement which bestows upon the 
Irish people the fullest freedom for national development 
within the Empire can only mean that you repudiate all al- 
legiance to the Crown and all membership in the British 
commonwealth. 

If we draw this inference from your letter, then further 
discussions between us could serve no useful purpose and 
all conferences would be in vain. If, however, we are mis- 
taken in this inference, as we still hope, and if your real 
objection to our proposals is that they offer Ireland less 
than the liberty we have described, that objection can be 
explored at a conference. 

You will agree that this correspondence has lasted long 
enough. His Majesty’s Government must therefore ask for 
a definite reply as to whether you are prepared to enter a 
conference to ascertain how the association of Ireland with 
the community of nations known as the British Empire can 
best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations. 

If, as we hope, your answer is in the affirmative, I suggest 
that the conference should meet at Inverness on the 20th 
instant. 


The prevailing sentiment among Sein Fein leaders is 
perhaps best expressed in these words of Young Ireland, 
Arthur Griffith’s paper: 

There is no desire for war among the Irish people, they have 
suffered too acutely during the last two years to wish for a re- 
turn of hostilities. But the issues are not such as the nation can 
choose to leave undecided. Ireland’s right to freedom, her right 
to her own form of government determined by the people them- 
selves, without interference, must be established at some time, 
and now is the acceptable time. It can be established peaceably 
if the British Government, as must be assumed, desires a peace- 
ful solution. Ireland’s claims are based on thaf simple justice 
among nations upon which all peace depends. The security of 
no nation can be compromised by an act so essentially just as 
the recognition of Ireland’s right to national independence. 
Rather does the ultimate security of all nations depend upon each 
respecting the rights of others, whether they be weak or strong. 
But, denied justice, the National is ready to continue the war 
of independence until British statesmen realize the need of putting 
into practise in Ireland the self determination they compelled 
the Middle-European Empires to grant to the subject nations 
within their borders. 


Italy.—The terms of the August “treaty” signed by 
the representatives of the Socialists and the Fascisti, and 
in virtue of which they agree to put an end to the san- 

guinary encounters and acts of vio- 

The wares and lence, which for so many months ter- 

Faseisti Treaty sized the country, are summarized 
by the Civilta Cattolica. The representatives of both 
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parties, gathered under the chairmanship of Signor De 
Nicola, President of the Chamber of Deputies, pledged 
themselves to the following points: To put an end to all 
violence and reprisals ; to see that the banners and emblems 
of both parties be safeguarded from attack and insult; to 
allow no injury to the economic organizations of either 
party. Violations of this article must be brought before a 
court of arbiters, and the responsibility determined and 
made public. Socialists and Fascisti must form courts of 
arbiters in every province, composed of two Socialists and 
two Fascisti, and of a chairman seiected by common ac- 
cord, or by the President of the Chamber. In certain 
cases, both parties pledge themselves to restitution for 
damages done. The agreement was signed by the Fascisti 
leader Mussolini, by De Vecchi, Giurati, da Cesare Rossi 
and others acting for the “fighting Fascisti,” and the 
Fascisti belonging to the Parliamentary group. On the 
Socialist side it was accepted by Bacci and Zanarini act- 
ing for the management of the Socialist party, by Mu- 
satti and Morgari in the name of the Socialist group in 
Parliament, by Baldesi and others for the Confederation 
of Labor. 

It cannot be said that the treaty was received with much 
enthusiasm by the general public. Mussolini, it is true, 
writing in the Popolo d’Italia, solemnly promised to ob- 
serve it. He called it an event almost without precedent 
in the annals of history and threatened with his wrath 
those of his followers who would disregard its stipula- 
tions. It begins, he stated, a new era in the history of 
Italian “Fascismo,” one of spiritual evolution and 
practical applications. He declared himself ready to sep- 
arate himself from his party, if it were not ready to enter 
upon the new path. On the other hand, the radical, bit- 
terly anti-religious and anti-clerical Avanti is not at all 
satisfied with the agreement, because, it states, there can 
be no peace between the persecutor and his victim. Ac- 
cording to this notoriously unprincipled journal, the treaty 
will be nothing else but a “scrap of paper.” But, adds the 
Civilta, the great danger comes from the Communists, and 
that lawless element of the people ever ready for any crime 
and violence under pretext of politics and under the 
shield of a political party. In order to take every means 
possible to safeguard the agreement made between the-two 
parties, the President of the Council sent a letter to the 
Prefects in the provinces, in which he gave orders that 
both parties should be speedily disarmed, forbade the dis- 
play on public buildings of any but the national colors, 
and ordered the authorities to take timely measures 
against violence and disorder and speedily to bring the 
offenders to trial. The Civilta concludes with the prayer 
that all these words and measures may produce salutary 
results. The meaning of “Fascisti” has been often asked. 
The emblem of the party represents the “ sasces,” which, 
with the rod, symbolized authority in ancient Rome. As 
they call themselves the “ Law and Order party,” they 
borrowed the emblem from Roman history. 
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Poland.—An important letter has been addressed by 
Pope Benedict XV to the Bishops of Poland in answer 
to their report of a congress held by them at the tomb of 
St. Stanislaus. The Holy Father 
speaks of the great love which the 
Holy See has constantly entertained 
for Poland, particularly in the hour 


Papal Letter to 
Polish Bishops 


of her trials. 

In fact, when the civil governments bowed before overpower- 
ing force imposing itself upon the rights of justice, and wit- 
nessed in dumb silence the suppression of Poland's political per 
sonality, one voice alone was raised in protestation—the voice 
of the Holy See. When the most sacred rights of the Polish 
nation were trampled upon by a tyrannica! régime the Holy See 
again took up publicly and privately the cause of the oppressed ; 
and when, during the late universal conflagration, the other 
Powers seemed satisfied with the promise to Poland of a kind 
of so-called autonomy, the Holy See was alone in insisting 
several times on the necessity of re-establishing Poland in its 
ancient dignity, moral individuality, and complete independence. 

His love for Poland, the Holy Father continues, is 
limited by duty and justice only, since the Holy See must 
maintain a strict impartiality in international issues: 

Whenever nations differ regarding their interests, it is the 
duty of the Pope, equally Father to all his children, to observe 
strict impartiality, and not to side either with one party or the 
other. This traditional rule of the Roman Curia was also Ours 
during the Great War, and whatever may have been said to the 
contrary by badly intentioned men, or at least men animated by 
scant respect for the Holy See, that golden rule was still Ours 
in the times immediately preceding the plebiscite of Upper Silesia. 
Should it happen, as events have several times shown, that 
under the excitement of human passions the laws of right are 
violated, the same sense of impartial justice obliges Us to re- 
prove and condemn such violence from whatever side it comes. 

After this noble expression of his international policy, 
the Pope adds his ardent wishes that Poland may soon 
overcome her difficulties and may speedily attain to a 
peaceful union with her neighboring States. Then fol- 
lows a clear exposition of the relations between the secular 


and spiritual powers in the State: 

As the direction of all that concerns the affairs of the State 
appertains to the legitimate civil powers, equally it befalls the 
ministers of God to keep in mind the words of the Apostle St. 
Paul to the Hebrews: “ For every high priest taken from among 
men is ordained for men in the things that appertain to God.” 
(Heb. V. 1.) In such a manner each of the two powers has a 
limited sphere of action in which to move. In consequence, the 
civil power in Poland, in the interest of the public, must help 
the clergy in the fulfilment of their holy mission, for they 
would take unfair advantage of their force should they attempt 
to oppose this clergy, or should they dare try to settle by their 
sole authority the relations between citizens and God. The 
Bishops on their side, and all other members of the clergy of 
Poland, while enjoying the benefit of their civil rights like all 
other citizens, nevertheless as “the ministers of Christ and the 
dispensers of the mysteries,” must not place the authority of 
their ministry at the service of political interests, but preaching 
by word and example the observance of the law and _ political 
methods iudicated by the civil authorities, must aim above all 
at the religious and moral training of their fellow citizens. 

He finally counsels intensified vigilance concerning 


Protestantism and the doctrines subversive of the faith 
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and morality of the nation. Diversity of race or of 
political views is not to prevent perfect co-operation be- 
tween the clergy, but should rather help “ to produce salu- 
tary effects as well for individuals as for nations.” 


Russia.— Letters which came last week from American 
correspondents in Samara, the capital of the Russian 
Province of that name, paint tragic pictures of the 
famine’s ravages in the South. Writing 
to the Chicago Tribune Mr. Floyd 
Gibbons describes an interview he had 
with Vladimir Sokolsky, Governor of the Province of 
Samara, who said that the famine was chiefly due to the 
fact that the rainfall during April, May and June was 
only three-tenths of an inch, so all vegetation dried up. 
He continued : 

This is our catastrophe: There are 600,000 starving peasants 
in our State, which is three times as large as Switzerland, 
and of the 3,000,000 population only 500,000 live in towns. The 
rest are all agrarian. By starving peasants I mean those 
actually possessing nothing to eat. The live stock for ship- 
ping has long since been slaughtered and the breeding stock 
also. There have been many reports of cats and dogs being 
eaten in the towns and field-rats in the rural districts. The 
peasants are also eating a kind of swamp root called “susak,” 
which is like peat and which chemists say is not poisonous, 
but is not nourishing. Clay-eating has caused hundreds of 
deaths, particularly among the children. 

The peasants are great breadeaters and they have never 
bothered with gardens which some people in the towns and 
cities have maintained by sprinkling. The city dwellers have 
the advantage of a few vegetables and also some food 
shipped in by railroads. But the peasant who is left inland is 
now situated the same as if he were in the middle of the 
desert. He must either stay where he is and die or he must 
move down to the river or a railroad on the possible chance 
of food reaching him. But then he encounters additional 
risks of cholera and typhus, which are now epidemic due to 
the enormous emigrations to such centers. 

The Governor estimated that from 140 to 200 persons 
have been dying in the city of Samara since spring. In 
another letter Mr. Gibbons describes a voyage he made up 
the Volga River from Samara, and tells of the little 
children whom he saw dying because they have nothing 
but clay to eat. Mr. Walter Duranty, writing to the New 
York Times from the city of Samara, reports that 588,000 
people there are registered as utterly without food. But 
there is no panic, no revolt, while they patiently die of 
starvation. 

On September 8 the first American food was served in 
Petrograd to 200 Russian children after the arrival of 
three German steamers from Hamburg with supplies for 
the American Relief Administration. On the same day 
thirty cars of American food reached Moscow, and meas- 
ures were at once taken to hurry supplies from there to 
Samara. As the Soviet Government refuses to permit 
the Allied Supreme Council’s International Russian Relief 
Commission to investigate conditions in Russia before 
helping the starving, America is now doing practically all 
the relief work there. 


The Famine 


in Samara 
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Hope for the Movies 


AnTHONY M. Benepik, D.D. 


' ' J ELL, what are we going to do about the movies ? 
They are surely with us to stay, and are certain 
to be a factor of considerable importance in the 

financial and moral spheres, and possibly also in the 
educational; they have become sw all-pervading that, to 
quote a quip in the New York Times, “it has come to 
pass that when a man tells you he’s fond of pictures, you 
don’t know whether he’s a student of art or a film fan.” 
On the other hand, even the most ardent protagonists of 
the cinema cannot help admitting that its influence on 
public morality seeems to have been rather demoralizing 
to the present. The movies can become a great power 
for good, quite certainly; but the question is, will they 
be so in reality? 

The most hopeful sign yet apparent is read in the 
Photoplay Magazine for September. This periodical, be 
it known, has long conducted a campaign for better 
movies, and that it is sincere in its purpose, the following 
notice seems to prove: 

“ Heedless Moths,” despite whatever claim it may make as a 
story or dramatic photoplay, is nothing but a bold bid to inde 
cency. Produced by Perry Photoplays, it is the characteristic 
exhibition of certain new producers who bring nothing into the 
field but an insincere vehicle to make a little tainted money. Its 
star is Audrey Munson, who may or may not be remembered in 
an undraped celluloid demonstration satirically called “ purity.” 
“Heedless Moths” had to have a story, and this one is laid in 
Greenwich Village, that over-rated and so-called artistic quarter 
of New York City. It is not an interesting story. It is a tire- 
some play. And let us hasten to add, ia order that no craven 
pulse may quicken with anticipation, it does not even purvey the 
prurient thrill which is its thinly-veiled pretense. No one knew 
better than its producers that downright uncleanness could not 
be shown at all. So that all we have left is mock sentimentality, 
lachrymose titling, a considerable extent of unnecessary and un- 
stimulating epidermis, and boredom. Don’t patronize it, for it 
is not worth your attention from any angle. If you do patronize 
it, you are adding fuel to the intolerant flame of censorship. 

A great amount of capital has been invested in the 
motion-picture business, as can be seen from the sums 
spent for the filming of single productions, making due 
allowance for the exaggerations of press agentry. 
“Broken Blossoms,” D. W. Griffith’s recent masterpiece, 
cost $800,000 to film, innumerable others have cost up 
into the hundreds of thousands, while the expenses con- 
nected with the picturization of the “ Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse” are said to have gone over 
$1,000,000. Surely, there must be some way of effecting 
that all this capital be not engaged in the exploitation of 
indecency and sexuality, which, they would have us 
believe, is its chief fruit now! 

The powers that be in the motion-picture business are 
alive to the danger, although it is self-interest that urges 
them on to this realization, a fear, namely, that the once- 
despised reformers of anything and everything will put 
across a censorship law that may spell their ruin. Ben- 


jamin Hampton, president of four motion-picture 

* companies, stated the case for the producers in an article 
entitled “Too Much Sex-Stuff in the Movies? Whose 
Fault Is It?” which appeared in the Pictorial Review 
several months ago. Since that time reviews and periodi- 
cals throughout the country have entered into the 
consideration of the problem. 

Hampton’s argument may not justify the producers 
from the viewpoint of theology, but it does not lack logic. 
The producers, he says, put out pictures whose motif is 
the sex appeal because that is what the public wants. 
Every movie manufacturer has had the same experience, 
his decent dramas and melodramas bring a return of 
$75,000 to $109,000 gross; a successful sex-play will run 
from $250,000 to $2,500,000. The box-office tells the 
story. Hampton does not deny that many of the films 
produced are saturated with indecencies, but, he asks, 
where does the blame rest? And answers: “ It rests on 
you, Madam, the respectable God-fearing mother of a 
family, and on you, Mrs. Young Wife, and on you, Aunt 
Martha, and on you, sisters, fathers, husbands, brothers, 
and sons.” Government intervention, he fears, can do 
little to stop the evil; what we need is to educate public 
opinion to desire what is good. Aided by what organiza- 
tions exist, the public must register its preferences where 
they'll be appreciated, at the local theatres; and, he con- 
cludes, “ you will soon learn that the picture people are 
willing to co-operate with an earnest, intelligent, sincere, 
broad-minded movement to move the movies upward.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Hampton’s article has had 
its results. It led directly to a conference of leaders in 
the motion-picture industry, which adopted the following 
fourteen points promulgated by Jesse L. Lasky: 


(1.) No pictures showing sex attraction in a suggestive or im- 
proper manner. (2.) No pictures dealing with “white slavery.” 
(3.) No stories built on illicit love unless they convey a moral 
lesson. (4.) No nakedness. (5:) No inciting dances. (6.) No 
unnecessarily prolonged passionate love scenes. (7.) No stories 
principally concerned with the underworld. (8.) No picture 
making drunkenness’ or gambling attractive. (9.) No pictures 
which might instruct the morally weak in crime methods. (10.) 
No stories which may offend any religious sect. (11.) No inci- 
dents showing disrespect for any religion. (12.) No suggestive 
comedy. (13.) No unnecessary depiction of bloodshed. (14.) No 
salacious titles or advertising. 


If these inhibitions are observed, it is certain that the 
immediate danger of general corruption through evil 
movies will have passed. Since the ever-vigilant Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, through its superintendent, Dr. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, has consented to a kind of truce to 
give the producers a chance to reform themselves ere it 
engages in the agitation for a Federal Censorship law to 
control motion-pictures, we may safely rest easy for the 
nonce. 
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Another recent hopeful sign was the action: of the 
Western Pennsylvanian exhibitors in barring the notor- 
ious Clara Hamon from pictures shown in their theaters. 
It had long enough been a subject of jest that the next 
step after the achievement of unclean notoriety was 
appearance on the screen. 

Charles A. McMahon, Chairman of the Committee on 
Motion-Pictures of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, explains the Catholic attitude toward the movies in 
the Bulletin of the Welfare Council. It is, as always, for 
temperance; while Catholic opinion is against the undue 
restriction of this or any other lawful industry, it recog- 
nizes the flagrant abuses of which the movies have been 
guilty. One person in every five in the United States 
attends the motion-picture theater every day; in other 
over 20,090,000 persons daily assimilate the 
the screen teaches. And what is the 


words, 
lessons which 
result ? 

We are forced, therefore, to conclude that the cinema cockle 
has long outgrown the wheat, with the result that the film 
harvest of today is a failure when judged from every angle 
except that of the box-office; and even from the angle of the 
box-office, the results are not always satisfactory to the motion- 
picture magnates, who, with a few honorable exceptions, have 
prostituted a ncble, useful and marvelous art before the money 
god of the films. 

We certainly cannot admit Mr. Hampton’s excuse, that 
of financial exigency, as sufficient to allow the production 
of stories of whatever stripe, as long as they bring in the 
shekels; otherwise, as the Catholic World aptly remarks, 
on the same principle we should be forced to justify 
panderers, opium peddlers, and the like, for these, too, 
are engaged in their various occupations because the de- 
mand of the public for that which they supply makes their 


business profitable for them. Yet there is a grain o* 
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truth in his statement; it is undoubtedly true that public 
taste has, to a large extent, deteriorated. Many of us, 
in many things, have come down to the level of the beast. 
Whatever is the cause of this state, be it the movies or be 
it whatsoever, it is an appalling condition. And our only 
salvation lies in educating humankind, in bringing to men 
a realization of what is valuable and what is dross, viewed 
in the perspective of reality. 

We have recent notable examples of what concerted 
action can effect in the downfall of efforts to establish gov- 
ernment paternalism in various vital issues in our land. 
And that is what we need in this matter of the movies, 
we must all blend our voices together in harmonious uni- 
son in the cry for better pictures. The Catholic Theater 
Movement, founded by Cardinal Farley, has achieved 
some things of note in regard to the stage, why not some 
similar Catholic organization to elevate the moral tone of 
the movies? The latest bulletin of the Catholic Theater 
Movement, issued during February of this year, states 
that, while its efforts in the field cf motion-pictures have 
frequently resulted in failure or fallen short of their 
purpose, “occasionally a flagrant assault upon public 
decency, put forward under the usual specious pretexts, 
has been prevented.” The unsatisfactory results in the 
majority of cases teach us the need of greater and more 
united effort, while the occasional successes give us hope 
for ultimate success. The National Catholic War Council 
promises to submit shortly a concrete plan of procedure 
in regard to the betterment of the movies, and offers to 
cooperate with other organizations having similar aims 
and purposes. Let us all be animated with the same 
spirit, that we may destroy the blindness which afflicts 
the exhibitors and may make this a better world for all 
of us. 


An Old Mission Restored 


Joun E. Keay 


T will no doubt be of interest to your many readers to 

learn through your columns that a new chapel, erected 

on the very site of ancient Fort Pentegoet at Castine, 
Maine, was solemnly blessed, Sunday afternoon, August 
28, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Portland. 

This beautiful little chapel which has just been com- 
pleted is to be dedicated under the title of “ Our Lady of 
Holy Hope,” and will commemorate in a small way the 
chapel erected in June, 1648, by the Capuchin Fathers. 
Forming as it does a connecting link with the early days of 
our history, it is of more than usual interest to the Catholic 
people of our State, and even more to our entire country. 
A short history of the mission will not. therefore, be 
out of place. 

In the early days of November, 1611, the Jesuit Fathers 
Peter Biard, landed at Castine, then Pentegoet, to tarry 
for some little time, to make the acquaintance of the 


natives there assembled in goodly numbers, to offer in 
‘heir midst the Eternal Sacrifice, to give them their first 
lesson in Christian doctrine. In his letter of January 31, 
1612, to the Jesuit Provincial, Father Biard distinctly 
states that he found here “the finest assemblage of 
Savages that I have yet seen.” There were eighty 
canoes, eighteen wigwams and 300 people. The most 
prominent Sagamore was called Betsabes, a man of great 
discretion and prudence. The Reverend Father goes on to 
state his admiration for their superior qualities and how he 
feels rather embarrassed when he compares their noble 
appearances with that of some of his fellow-countrymen. 
Was good Father Biard the first missionary to tread the 
now historic soil of Pentegoet? While we have not at 


hand sufficient data to prove the contrary, we, neverthe- 
less feel certain that this beautiful spot perchance wit- 
nessed the landing of the Franciscan Father, Andrew 
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Thivet, who probably visited these waters as early as 
1556. Again in 1604 the Weymouth expedition tarried 
in Penobscot Bay seeking a location for the site of a 
Catholic colony. The bold promontory just south of 
Castine, bearing the name of Cape Rosier, leads us to 
believe that the illustrious historian of this undertaking, 
James Rosier, justly presumed to have been a priest, may 
perhaps have landed at Pentegoet and there made the 
acquaintance of the noble race so lauded by Father Biard. 

However just our supposition may be, we may safely 
assume that the Catholic history of Castine begins with 
that November day when the humble Jesuit reared his 
rustic altar to offer there for the first time on record, the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. From this day on through 
more than a century, during years of trial and sufferings, 
the Catholic missionary held to this spot as one already 
consecrated and destined to be the home of the Churcli and 
her faithful children. 

The failure of the De Monts expedition at Sainte Croix 
in 1605, and that of De la Saussaye in the summer of 
1613 at Mount Desert, did not by any means dishearten 
the zeal of the Catholic Church for the conversion of the 
American Indian. The return of the immortal Champ- 
lain to Canada in 1615 saw the coming of the Jesuit and 
Recollect Fathers, who devoted their energies to this 
oftentimes cheerless task until 1629 when Canada was 
conquered by the English, who took both Jesuits and 
Recollects prisoners to England. 

By the treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, signed March 
29, 1632, Canada and Acadia were again restored to 
France. No time was now lost in the return of the mis- 
sionaries. The great Cardinal Richelieu, now Prime 
Minister of France, locked with no unkindly eye upon the 
humble Capuchins why had, under the leadership of the 
famed Joseph of Paris, been accomplishing wonders on 
the missions both in France and her colonies. The track 
of the Pilgrim to America in search of religious freedom 
had already been noted by the Holy See as well as the 
fact that many Catholic settlers were likewise seeking 
homes in the New World where they might enjoy that 
freedom of conscience now denied them in England. To 
provide for all such as well as to continue work among 
the Indians, the Holy See in its decree of November 24, 
1630, ordered Father Joseph of Paris to establish both 
French and English missions in New England. It is not, 
however, until about 1632, that we find any evidence of 
the Capuchins having reached the scene of their labors. 
In this year, under date of July 19, we find the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda issuing a document hav- 
ing for title “On the Mission of the Capuchins in Canada 
and Their Two Hospitals.” In fact, many of our early 


New England maps clearly outline hospitals under the 
care of the Capuchins at the outlet of both the Kennebec 
and Penobscot rivers, which would seem to indicate their 
presence on the coast of New England at a very early 
date, perhaps in 1630. 


At any rate, we may well assume 
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that their ministrations were given a real impulse when 
the Catholic D’Aulnay established himself at Pentegoet in 
1635. From 1635 to 1654 when the English again took 
possession of Pentegoet, an intensely interesting story of 
Capuchin labors yet remains to be written, a story of 
sacrifice, of toil unrequited, of privations untold, which 
has heretofore slumbered during the passage of nearly 
three centuries, but which with the documents now at 
hand may be placed before the many children of the 
Church in America. 

From this beautiful spot on which modern Castine now 
stands, from his humble hospice, the barefooted Capuchin 
went forth on his mission of mercy to many a wandering 
Catholic family, to many a newly erected log-cabin habita- 
tion from Chaleurs Bay to the Virginia Capes. On this 
spot we meet in the earliest years of our history, such he- 
roic men as the Capuchin Fathers, Pacificus of Provence, 
Ignatius of Paris, Loeard of Chartres, Cosmas of Mante, 
Bernardine of Crespy, and the humble brother, Elzear 
of St. Florentin, who during ten long and weary years, 
failed not in his ceaseless toil for the real civilizatior of 
the American Indian, for that civilization so well de- 
scribed by the historian Parkman who when speaking of 
the different methods employed, states that “ Spanish 
civilization crushed the Indian; English civilization 
scorned and neglected him; French civilization embraced 
and cherished him,” so that in Brother Elzear’s school, 
the child of the French nobleman, the scion of the Indian 
chief, the offspring of the humblest settler, of the lowliest 
member of the tribe sat side by side, learned the self- 
same lesson, the same prayers, the same religious truths, 
knelt before the same altar to partake of the same Sacra- 
ments, to receive the same helps and aids to salvation. 
These were beautiful days; days which should live in 
history, days well deserving of the poet’s muse, or the 
historian’s sublimest effort. 

To these Acadian scenes, the Jesuit Father Gabriel 
Druillettes came in the autumn of 1646, fatigued with his 
long journey from Quebec up the Chaudicre. Through 
the Carry Ponds to the Kennebec, thence down its bound- 
ing waters, the good Father had crossed in his bark 
canoe the turbulent waters of the Gulf of Maine, and 
had come to tarry at Pentegoet, to seek well-earned rest, 
to talk over the subject nearest his heart, the conver- 
sion of the American Indian. Subjects of the same 
nation, children of the same Faith, imbued with the same 
holy and lofty ambitions, Gabriel Druillettes and his 
Capuchin friends must have enjoyed the few days of rest 
and peace in this lovely spot. 

The next well-authenticated fact which we have at 
hand, came to light in the fall of 1863. Pentegoet was 
again the scene of warlike activity; another fortification 
was being prepared against possible attacks on the part 
of France and England then anxious to aid the Southern 
Confederacy; Fort Madison was in coursé of erection, 
when a laborer chanced to uncover a piece of old copper 
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plate. Sometime afterwards having to repair his boat, 
he determined to use a part of his find for this purpose, 
and would probably had done so had he not chanced to 
see that there were letters on the plate. Erasing the cor- 
rosions of years, little by little the following inscription 
appeared : 
1648. 8 Jun. F. 
Leo. Parisin 
Capuc. Miss. 
Posvi Hoc. Fv. 
Tm In Hnr. 


EM NRAE DMAE 
SANCTAE SPEI. 


Kor 217 years had the knowledge of this, in all proba- 
bility, the first solemn service of Catholic benediction 
within our State, lain as it were in the obscurity of the 
grave. 

The capture of the French settlements by the English 
in 1654 brought the fruitful days of the Capuchins’ mis- 
sions on the coast of Maine to a close. From now on 
until the signing of the treaty of Breda, July 31, 1667, 
little or nothing could be done for the spiritual needs of 
the few Catholic Europeans then living in New England, 
for the Catholic priest had already been proscribed and 
forbidden to enter the colony. - But while the Treaty of 
Breda was signed in 1667, it was only in 1672 that the 
French, under Chevalier Grandfontaine, took possession, 
and it was not until 1676 that Bishop De Laval was able 
to send a priest to Port Royal to take charge of all the 
Catholics living along the coast as far as Pentegoet. 
During the days of English possession, following the de- 
parture of the Capuchins until the coming of the Rev. 
Louis Petit to Port Royal in 1676, the only priest in all 
Acadia was the Rev. Louis Nolin, hence his visits, if any, 
must have been very few and at distant intervals. So ex- 
tensive was his parish, so difficult were the means of 
travel, we can hardly expect to meet Father Petit often 
at Pentegoet. His letters to the Bishop of Quebec, show 
that he realized his responsibilities, and sought to have 
them shared by an assistant who would be able to visit the 
distant stations. Bishop De Laval was not deaf to the 
prayers of his priest at Port Royal. At the first oppor- 
tunity, the young Sulpician Father, Louis Geoffroy, lately 
arrived at Quebec from Paris, was sent to share with 
Father Petit, the toils of his many labors. 

In 1687, so urgent had become the spiritual needs of 
the Catholics at Pentegoet, that the Bishop of Quebec felt 
it necessary to locate a priest at this important point. For 
this trying station, the Rev. Louis Pierre Thury, a young 
priest of the Seminary of the Foreign Missions, was 
selected. So many were the struggles for possession of 
the lands east of the Kennebec as well as along the 
Penobscot, we need in no way be surprised at the difficul- 
ties which the young missionary had to encounter during 
the ten years he remained at Pentegoet. As we cast our 
eye on a map and look over the vast territory which he 
covered in his priestly ministrations we are led to roam 
from the Kennebec to the Chaleurs Bay, to the settlement 


1648 June 8, I. Friar 
Leo of Paris 
Capuchin Missionary 
laid this foundation 
in honor of 
Our Lady 
of Holy Hope. 
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along the St. Johns, to the families scattered here and 
there about the New England colonies. 

From 1687 when Father Thury closed his pastorate at 
Pentegoet, until 1698, Joseph Alexis de Fleury d’ 
Eschambault, another priest from the Seminary at 
Quebec, did his best to respond to the needs of the 
Catholic parish at Pentegoet, now called the parish of 
the Holy Family. In 1698 Father Alexis was succeeded 
by the Sulpician Fathers, Anthony Gaulin and Philip 
Rageot, who remained until 1704 when the parish of the 
Holy Family was given to the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, who already had a mission well established at 
Panawaniske, farther up the Penobscot, at what is now 
called Indian Island, Old Town. 

Surrounded by English as well as anti-Catholic influ- 
ences, Pentegoet ceased to be a Catholic mission shortly 
after the departure of the Sulpician Fathers in 1704. 
The Jesuit Fathers, Vincent and James Bigot, probably 
came frequently to this old-time mission, but it would 
appear that they gradually were obliged to gather their 
people at the inland mission of Panawaniske, where 
today perchance we may meet the descendants of the 
men and women who used to frequent the shores of old 
Pentegoet, who were the glory of the Church, the fre- 
quent recipients of the ministrations of many a heroic 
missionary. 


Time and the Vatican 


Tuomas F. Coaktey, D.D. 

HE. resumption of diplomatic relations between 

France and the Vatican brings up a flood of mem- 
ories. The writer well recalls the anxious days in Rome 
in 1904 when President Loubet of France, in his official 
capacity, and in spite of the Papal protest, visited the 
Quirinal, to the supreme delight of the anti-clericals. 
Until this visit to the royal family of Italy, it was the 
custom of the American students, then resident in Rome, 
to salute the King, the Queen and the Queen Mother, as 
they’ drove by in their dashing equipages, and these 
respectful salutations were cordially returned by them. 
But with President Loubet’s arrival all was changed, and 
we Americans broke off the customary ‘exchange of 
courtesies, His Majesty, the American citizen, declining 
to recognize the usurper or the usurper’s guest. When- 
ever we met the French Executive and his royal hosts 
on the streets, even though hundreds applauded and 
saluted, we would boldly walk through the cheering 
throngs, and greet the royal party with a hard and stony 
stare. 

Even after the French President left Rome, arguments 
pro and con frequently passed among the American 
students as to the propriety of saluting the reigning 
Italian family. For some time none of us saluted; but at 
length we came to the conclusion that a gentleman should 
lift his hat to a lady, and in this way Queen Helena and 
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the Dowager Queen received our greetings with unalloyed 
pleasure and cordially returned our reluctant bows. 

That was seventeen years ago. Even then, young as 
we were, we knew enough of the stormy past accurately 
to predict the rosy future. “Tis strange how the Faith, 
Catholic and Roman, makes for optimism. Our predic- 
tion in those never to be forgotten years in Rome was 
that France, sooner or later, and soon at the latest, would 
renew the diplomatic intercourse so ungenerously 
sundered, and that the expelled religious of France would 
return to the very houses from which they had been so 
ruthlessly banished. Within less than a single genera- 
tion the first of these prophesies has become an actuality ; 
and no son of a prophet is necessary to tell us that the 
second will become a fact in the not far distant future. 
Rome is Eternal and can wait; it is France that must be 
anxious and in haste. 

One other precious memory called up by this historic 
diplomatic fact is the thrilling contrast experienced when 
visiting Rome in the spring of 1919, after having spent 
more than a year on the French front with the American 
troops. With all the fury of war’s tumult let loose, 
religion often had to struggle for a hearing; Mass was 
said and the Sacraments administered under circum- 
stances of extreme peril; a trench, a dugout, or an ad- 
vanced dressing station, all blood and gore, too often 
served as a Church. After a long period of this make- 
shift attempt to keep supernatural religion alive, there 
was a danger of imagining Christ’s Church to be some- 
thing unsubstantial, ephemeral and far off, something hap- 
hazard and occasional, something devoid of vitality, and 
wanting in majesty, pomp and splendor. 

But with arrival in Rome after the armistice, one 
experienced the tonic and ennobiing effect of a spiritual 
bath. There in the dazzling sunshine was the Rock of 
Peter standing erect- on the firm ground its deep 
foundations still unshaken. The cool fountains in the 
Piazza gushed forth glittering spray as of old, and its 
glorious dome, white and huge, invincible by distance, 
seemed to pierce the very heavens, lifting the cross high 
above the strifes of warring kingdoms and the crash of 
tottering empires. There in the balmy fragrant air, under 
a superb blue sky, the dampness and the cold and the 
mud and the darkness of the trenches, and all the other 
sordid things of war faded away like a hideous night- 
mare, and one realized that though all else had been 
altered by the war, Christ’s Church was still the same. 
Nay, more; it is the one institution in the world at the 
present time that has immeasurably gained in influence 
and prestige as a result of the war, and the restoration 
of diplomatic relations between the Pope and the French 
Republic is but one of many recent evidences that the 
Catholic Church has gained in power since the great 
conflict. 

In 1914, the Pope exchanged diplomatic representatives 
with but twelve governments. Within the last few years 
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this number has been steadily increased, both in quantity 
and in quality, until now the Vatican exchanges ambassa- 
dors with no fewer than twenty-five heads of States. 
Among these, some Governments which formerly con- 
ducted diplomatic negotiations with the Holy See have 
renewed them, and new Governments arisen since the 
war have inaugurated them. Of all the great powers in 
the world today, the greatest of them, our own United 
States, sings outside the almost universal chorus, and is 
the only first class nation not represented at the Vatican. 

And in all this reciprocal exchange of cordial relations 
between the Vatican and the States of the world, the 
interchange has been requested, not by Rome, but by the 
Governments themselves. This is perhaps the most im- 
pressive fact of all. It helps one to be patient with 
Watson and the Ku-Klux-Klan and the A. P. A.’s of 
America. What a speck they seem, these pigmy bigots, 
on the blue horizon of great world affairs! No effort 
has been made by the Holy See to approach the Govern- 
ments ; it has been all the other way. The Great Powers 
have gone to Rome because the heads of States and the 
Chancellories of Europe and America realize that im- 
portant advantages will accrue to them by sending 
accredited envoys to the Holy See. 

One other fact worthy of note is that in this age of 
triumphant democracy, when kings and emperors have 
well nigh disappeared from the earth, the Vatican has 
increased its prestige precisely among the free democra- 
cies and parliaments of the world, and not exclusively 
among Catholic sovereigns, as was the custom in past 
ages 

France has resumed her place in the ecclesiastical orbit, 
by exchanging representatives with the oldest power in 
Christendom, not in any secret, unofficial, informal 
fashion, but in the grande maniére, as befits one so full 
of years and noble deeds. It is just as Cardinal Merry 
del Val predicted: “ France is too great a lady to come 
up the backstairs.” 


An Ordination to the Priesthood 


MARGARET BoyTON 


E read of perfect days in June, but only in 

Heaven will we again realize the atmosphere of 
some recent June days, when one long beloved was trans- 
figured before our eyes into a priest of God. 

A little after six, early morning for us, we stood at 
the entrance of a well-known quadrangle of a famous 
Catholic university. We were waiting our turn to re- 
ceive a personal card that would privilege us to witness 
an ordination. To our right, stood the more than a 
century old college. Behind us rose the superb granite 
pile that marks its development into a university. To 
the left, we beheld the hall that an American woman had 
given of her treasure to God. Facing us, we saw the 
flame colored chapel of the Heart “that so loves men,” 
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which is a woman's memorial to her dead. The early 
comers, there were many, poured into the chapel where a 
priest was giving Holy Communion. 

Soon the procession we had seen yesterday and the 
day before when our boys had been raised to the sub- 
deaconate and deaconate, moved again across the quad- 
rangle towards the little rose chapel. Short or tall, stout 
or lean, they all bore the stamp of that aristocracy which 
we once heard Archbishop Ireland declare the whole 
world must recognize, namely: the aristocracy of virtue 
and talent. 

Clothed as yesterday in the white alb and amice, with 
girdle and maniple, symbolizing innocence and the chains 
that bound the Lord Christ in His Passion, the young 
deacons wore their stole of office over the left shoulder 
and under the right arm. Each carried a candle and the 
linen ribbon or mappula of the anointing; each left arm 
bore the folded chasuble of Christ’s Cross. There were 
thirty-one of these men, most of their number approach- 
ing His three and thirty years in age. They were moving 
forward quietly to lose themselves forever in His service. 
‘rom another angle, even as yesterday and the day before, 
_came the violet-robed Bishop and his attendants. Sud- 
denly we understood why the old masters often inter- 
polate a familiar animai or some homely incident in their 
pictures. For it is really so in life. There stretched in 
the hot sunshine before the chapel door we saw the 
familiar gray figure of a comfortable cat. The Bishop and 
the deacon saw it too. A surpliced priest lifted pussy 
gently out of the way and the processions were merged 
in the chapel. 

We had expected that each family group, alphabet order 
perhaps, would be together in the chapel. But parents 
came first. One only darling grandmother missed no 
service of the ceremonies, from a front pew. Where 
father or mother was missing, a son or daughter became 
attendant to the survivor. Otherwise, brothers and sisters 
found themselves behind the parents, with aunts or 
cousins. Friends not kin were in the offing. 

But the Bishop is vested and the Mass has begun. 
Before the Epistles the roll-call in Latin is responded to. 
Each candidate is there by his own choice as the firm 
“Adsum,” distinctly expresses. There is a stir. Those 
strong young men are obliterated as it were, in the utter 
prostration that accompanies the Litany of the Saints. 
We forget them in the “cloud of witnesses” that rise 
before our astonished soul. Why Jesus Christ is here; 
and His Holy Mother and His Foster Father. How many 
times have these children of our hearts been given to their 
protection! We glimpse all the holy ones whom the 
Litany invokes. It is really a day of special rejoicing in 
Heaven. How many of these true priests whose inter- 
cession we crave, wear the aureole of martyrs. Perhaps 
here in America and in this chapel today may stand others 
who will also wear that bright aureole. We glimpse the 
huge multitude “ that no man can number,” the multitude 
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of the ‘“ just made perfect,” and near, not far off, we see 
“the shining of the fair eyes that shall weep not or ever 
change again” of some that “ we have loved long since 
and lost awhile.” But they are here. Surely those brave 
deacons feel them close. The little brother who went 
Home so early, the tender father and sweet mother—how 
many are missing from the pews today? The old priest 
or nun who helped them along the way to God—their own 
Angel Guardians—we see their light reflected on the 
downcast eyes and reverent faces of their charges. But 
the imposition of hands is under way. We see young 
priests, strong priests, friend priests, a little priest whose 
Mass is said in the vernacular of Our Lord and His 
Apostles, old priests who remember their own long since 
anointing and have found His service sweet. How loving 
their blessing to these who will take their places! 

The candidates approach the Bishop two by two. He 
crosses their stoles in front and places the chasubles over 
the shoulders, the Cross on the back still hidden in the 
folds. Now the choir intones the “ Vens Creator Spiritus.” 
The voices of young men consecrated to God in the simple 
soul moving chant of St. Gregory rise and fall in measured 
cadences. The levites kneel before the Bishop again. 
He signs their forefingers, thumbs, and palms with holy 
oil, praying: “ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to consecrate and 
sanctify these hands by this anointing, that whatever they 
bless may be blessed; that whatever they consecrate may 
be consecrated. In the Name of Our Lord.” The 
anointed hands are tied and bound with the linen mappula, 
so bound, that they may still touch the chalice, paten, and 
unconsecrated host. Sometimes this is not easy, but 
when it is done, the Bishop continues: “ Receive the power 
to offer sacrifice to God, and to celebrate Mass for the 
living and the dead. In the Name of Our Lord.” 

Then the thirty-one pass into the sacristry where the 
hands are unbound, washed and wiped with the mappula, 
which becomes a relic of love ever after. The young 
priests return, holding lighted candles in hand which each 
lays before the Bishop. 

From the offertory on they say the Mass prayers with 
the Bishop, even the overwhelming words that cause 
transubstantiation, “the mystery of Faith, the Sacrifice 
that is offered from the rising to the setting of the sun.” 
for the needs of souls. 

Each new priest remembers the dead and the living. 
The kiss of peace is given. Each receives His Lord. No 
wonder David’s prayer of thanksgiving bursts forth. 
“What return shall I make to the Lord for all He has 
given me? I shall take the chalice of salvation and I shall 
call upon the Name of the Lord.” 

The noble Gregorian Chant is again heard. “I will not 
now call you servants, but my friends, because you have 
known all the things which I have wrought in the midst 
of you. Receive you the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete. He it 
is whom the Father will send you. Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost.” 
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The young priests stand and in majestic chorus recite 
the Creed first declared by Peter whom Our Lord made 
Head, and the Eleven before they parted to preach Christ 
Crucified to all the nations. 

The newly ordained priests kneel two by two again 
before the Bishop. He places his hand on each head: 
“ Receive the Huly Ghost; whose sins thou shalt forgive 
they are forgiven them; whose sins thou shalt retain, they 
are retained.” The chasuble is unfolded at the back. The 
promise of obedience to superiors is given. The Bishop 
says: “‘ The peace of the Lord be always with you.” The 
new priests rise fully empowered not for themselves but 
for the sanctifying and healing of the souls of men from 
the Baptismal robing to the anointing that precedes the 
Judgment. The Bishop gives a few last words of advice, 
then: “ May the blessing of Almighty God, + Father, 
+ Son, and + Holy Ghost descend upon you and abide 
with you forever.” 

We were wishing we might receive this blessing from 
a pair of anointed hands we have loved since they were as 
tiny as the Christmas Baby’s, when we were conscious of 
a stirring as of a strong wind. People around us were 
falling on their knees; suppressed sobs filled the chapel. 
Suddenly, towering beside us we saw the very new priest 
we had longed for, his hands of blessing on our head, tears 
of deepest love and gratitude streaming from both our 
eyes. Something like this was the event of the first 
Pentecost. A priest forever set aside by the will of Christ 
to do His work as He has planned. Never before had 
faith so merged into Vision. 

My Son to Thy Son, Mary, Master and servitor, 
My Son to Thy Son, Mary, linkéd forevermore. 

Looking at the happy groups that blessed morning under 
the century-old oaks, we saw some who had been priv- 
ileged to give two and three to God’s special service, and 
several who had given their all. But in each face we read 
the ecstacy of the “Magnificat.” Who could love us mure 
than those who belong to the Lord of Love? When was 
He ever outdone in generosity to those who serve Him 
out of love? 


-The Five Plagues of Humanity 
GEORGE F. Foster 

T is rare in these tumultuous days of extravagant living 

and impoverished thinking to read so forceful and 
luminous an address as that delivered by the Hon. James 
M. Beck, on the occasion of the opening of the American 
Bar Association Convention, at Cincinnati, on August 31. 
This national group of American judges and lawyers 
looks upon itself and is looked upon by others as the most 
‘learned and dignified association in the land. Its mem- 
bers wield an unparalleled power in the United States; 
they are not merely an unofficial judicial arm of the Gov- 
ernment, but they have practically absorbed the legisla- 
:tive functions of the State and nation as well. Hence 
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Mr. Beck in giving the presidential address before 
this very distinguished body of jurists, carried with his 
words a weight of high authority and a prestige far out- 
distancing his individual voice and pen. With many pas- 
sages couched in flawless rhetoric, it is a trumpet call to 
thinking men and women everywhere to take stock of 
these perilous times. 

Speaking on the general topic of “ The Spirit of Law- 
lessness,” Mr. Beck seized upon a remarkable public 
utterance of Pope Benedict XV to the assembled College 
of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 1920. It is rare in these 
recent years that so fine a tribute has been paid to the 
Holy Father; not indeed that any words of Mr. Beck, or 
of any other citizen or society of men can add to the 
intrinsic worth and dignity of the Pope, or of any Papal 
message; but it is refreshing to see the minds of learned 
and serious men, in a grave and solemn national assem- 
blage, turning for inspiration te the lonely occupant of 
the Vatican, and the Pontiff’s discourse on that occasion, 
Mr. Beck laments, “should have attracted far greater 
attention than it apparently did.” “ Let me cite,” he says, 
“as a witness, one who, of all men, is probably best 
equipped to express an opinion upon the moral state of 
the world. I refer to the venerable head of that religious 
organization which, with its trained representatives in 
every part of the world, is probably better informed as to 
its spiritual state than any other organization.” 

“The Pope,” continued Mr. Beck, “said that five 
plagues were now afflicting humanity. The first was the 
unprecedented challenge to authority. The second was 
an equally unprecedented hatred between man and man. 
The third was the abnormal aversion to work. ‘The 
fourth the excessive thirst for pleasure as the great aim 
of life. And the fifth a gross materialism which denied 
the reality of the spiritual in human life.” 

The plagues enumerated by the Holy Father are taken 
up, analyzed and applied by Mr. Beck to present day con- 
ditions in America with a grasp, a breadth, a knowledge, 
an accuracy and an array of finely chiseled sentences that 
are so unusual as to make his address one of the most 
solid and refreshing public documents of a generation. 
An amazing number of facts and figures are cited to 
shock his hearers into a realization that the very props 
of society are in danger of tumbling. The enormous 
growth in crime has clogged the Federal courts, indict- 
ments increasing from 9,500 in I912 to 70,000 in 1921, 
while no statistician is courageous enough to tabulate the 
cases in the State courts. The casualty insurance figures 
show that burglaries totaled $10,009,000.00 in 1920, to 
which must be added the robberies of mail and express 
cars; the “hold-up” of railroad trains, not in the sparsely 
settled west, but on great eastern trunk lines; the foot- 
pads and highwaymen in broad day light, in cosmopolitan 
centers, under the very eyes of the police with whom they 
are too often in league; the thefts of automobiles, 













































totaling 5,000 in Chicago in a single year; the frightful 
increase in murders, making us the Cain of the human 
race, with our hands drenched in our brothers’ blood. 
Chicago alone had 336 murders in 1919, with but 44 con- 
victions, a travesty on justice. Then there is the univer- 
sal contempt for laws marking the decent restraint of 
print, speech and dress; not only are the foundations of 
mankind, the family, the Church and the State being 
shaken, but the fundamental difference of sex is being 
steadily ignored. More than half the world is either in 
actual or submerged armed revolt, and two years after 
the armistice some twenty odd wars are in progress. 
Men have lost belief in the honesty or capacity of repre- 
sentative Government as expressed by the ballot box, 
while the control which unscrupulous groups exercise 
over the necessaries of life forms the most portentous 
political discovery of the twentieth century. There is 
almost complete disappearance of the code of interna- 
tional law, built up laboriously by the slow and painful 
growth of more than 1,000 years of Christian civilization, 
and as a result of the great war, both the victors and the 
vanquished seem to have gone down into a common 
economic, political and moral ruin. 

By strikes alone during 1920 Italy lost 55,000,000 work 
days, while the State of New York lost 10,000,000 days. 
Men no longer desire to labor, and recently we behold 
the phenomenon of the highest wages known in the his- 
tory of modern times, resulting in an undeniable lessen- 
ing of efficiency, so much so that an increase in the num- 
ber of workers is automatically followed by a decrease 
in output. 

New York with its fifty theatres spends $700,000 a 
year in their box offices, yet New York in two centuries 
has not produced a single play that has lived. Man today, 
says Mr. Beck, has a “ cinematographic ” mind, and he is 
convinced that the increase in the potential of human 
power through the perfection of mechanical power has 
not been accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
potential of human character. 

The citizens of this country should be grateful to Mr. 
Beck for his timely warning of the perils of the im- 
mediate future. His discourse will make one of the 
ablest Catholic Truth Society publications in a genera- 
tion, and with the wide publicity already given to his 
remarks, more will be accomplished to hasten a return to 
sanity and wholesomeness than 1,000 sermons. Moreover 
the attention of the thinking world will be directed to the 
great intellectual and moral power of Christ’s Vicar on 
earth. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Beck on this notable con- 
tribution to the literature of the day, and we mean no 
disrespect to him when we suggest that both he and the 
members of the American Bar Association might well 
give as much attention to future Pontifical documents as 
they have bestowed upon the Pope’s Christmas Allocution 
on the “Five Plagues of Humanity.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words. 


The Pope’s Prayer for the Eastern Church 
To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

Your article on Russia, in the chronicle, of America of 
August 20, greatly interested me. Some five years ago I copied 
from the New-York Freeman’s Journal a prayer of our Holy 
Father “for the Eastern Church,” which has been offered in 
our family every day since. Because of its importance, I hope 
it may be republished in America, that thousands of Catholics 
may unite with the Holy Father in praying for the union of the 
people of the East with the Holy Catholic Church. It is as 
follows: 


O Lord, who hast united the different nations in the con- 
fession of Thy Name, we pray Thee for the Christian 
peoples of the East. Mindful of the noble place which they 
have held in Thy Church, we beseech Thee to inspire in 
them the desire to take it again, in order to form one 
Fold under the rule of one and the same Shepherd. Bring 
it about that they, together with us;.may be filled with the 
teaching of their holy Doctors, who are also our Fathers in 
the Faith. Prevent any mishappening which might alienate 
them still more from us. May the spirit of concord and 
love, which is a proof of Thy presence among the Faithful, 
hasten the day wher our prayers and theirs may be united in 
order that every people and every tongue may recognize and 
glorify our Lord, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Amen. 


Since those who are competent to judge are of the opinion 
that the fields are ripe for the harvest, it is surely incumbent on 
Catholics to pray that the dearest wish of Christ and His Vicar 
may be accomplished. 

Hyattsville, Md. 


Catholic Women and Politics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The lack of interest of the every-day American Catholic wo- 
man in the governmental and political questions of the day is 
deplorable. Perhaps a personal illustration will emphasize the 
point. The ward in which i live includes the residences of many 
of Boston’s richest citizens. Our parish church was built largely 
for and by the servants of these people. Yet, in spite of the 
fact that there are usually more women among the sefvants than 
among the mistresses in each house, from my personal observa- 
tion and from the political turn of the ward, my conclusion is, 
that the percentage of servant girls voting was almost zero, while 
that of the mistresses was almost a hundred per cent, the ward 
having the record registration of women in the city. Yet there 
are many citizens among the servant class. 

All about us we see professional women politicians who have 
taken advantage of the smallest opportunities to put forth ideas, 
ill-formed and near-sighted, under the plea that they represent 
the wishes of women as a whole. And, although they are a 
very small group, they obtain a hearing and their statements are 
soon believed, since no contradictory voice is heard. The mis- 
representation is the more pitiable because it makes no allowance 
for lack of political education among our women. Men come by 
their political opinions almost naturally, assimilating ideas from 
each other in ordinary conversation as well as through printed 
and oratorical sources; but women have not had this opportunity, 
no matter how good their schooling. Things which have been 
of necessity and interest before are no less so now and political 
interest must be added. But we cannot hold back because of the 
difficulty and study entailed. 

Catholic women have never shirked their duty. When it is 
shown to them that they must express the principles for which 
they stand by means of the ballot or be engulfed, they will over- 
come their diffidence. But their duty mist be shown to them 
forcibly before it is too late. Already we have had one uncon 
stitutional amendment “slipped over” on us. Unless we are 
exceedingly watchful the lobbyists will. curtail our educational 
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rights. We have given much more than our quota of physical 
strength of which many gold-star mothers are witnesses. It is 
also our duty as citizens to give of our intellectual and moral 
strength. 

The first and hardest part is to arouse the interest and over- 
come traditional reticence in such matters. This accomplished, 
the battle will be half won. Then must come courses of instruc- 
tion in the way of government; how bills are put through; and 
how and what officers are elected; besides fair statements of 
the provisions of various bilis and of their effect; and of the 
qualifications of candidates. 

The Church reaches ali of the women all the time. And, 
moreover, it stands for God and country. If our nuns follow 
the advice of Cardinal Gibbons and are registered themselves; 
if the Catholic women who are registered lead the others on by 
their words and example; if our priests can spare a few of their 
precious words as the Catholic press does; and if our Catholic 
men will do their part in urging on, and explaining to, those close 
to them, a happy result will be achieved. For the potential 
Catholic voting population is numerically strong and growing 
stronger, and no matter how our tastes differ as to ways and 
method, our principles are the same. They must be ostensibly 
expressed so that they will be capable of detection by the naked 
eye of any observer. 

Boston. Miriam T. Murpny, LL.B. 
Two Important Suggestions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Now that the law of nearly every State requires all children 
to attend school until they reach the age of sixteen, is the time 
not ripe for the establishment of a central Catholic high school 
in every city or town where there are two or more Catholic 
churches? While I fully realize that the Religious Orders of 
men and women are hard pressed to supply teaching staffs even 
to the rapidly growing number of grade schools, it seems to me 
that there would be more high-school teachers available if, in 
large cities, the many separate high-school units coalesced, and 
the several parishes supported one big institution or an institu 
tion for each sex. 

The Knights of Columbus, who are an inter-parish organiza- 
tion, and who have been lending themselves during the past few 
years to educational work, could father the movement. In fact, 
it seems to me that such an undertaking would best pave the way 
for the Knights themselves to secure an excellent center, such 
as the Y. M. C. A. sponscrs in every large community. For 
instance, if the Knights of Columbus should erect a modern 
building with a good gymnasium and a pool in the basement, the 
high school could occuy a story immediately over the basement. 
Then the Council could have its own rooms on floors beginning 
with the second over the basement.. The high-school students 
as well as the Knights could have the use of the “gym,” and the 
several parishes would save much of the money which it has 
been their custom to expend on poorly patronized club-rooms 
in the residential districts. 

While referring to a Knights of Columbus social and recre- 
ational center, and these are now being considered in many cities, 
another suggestion is worthy of consideration, which might be 
stated as follows: Let the Knights of Columbus admit non- 
Catholics of good repute to their gymnasia in much the same 
manner that Catholics are admitted into the “Y.” Everybody 
knows that the Y. M. C. A. is too religious and just a little too 
narrow for most young men, yet these youths are in greater 
need of recreation under wholesome auspices than those are to 
whom the “Y” appeals. Thousands of non-Catholic young men 
would welcome the invitation to participate in the Knights of 
Columbus athletics, and would gladly pay such membership fee 
and monthly dues as they would have to pay to the “ Y.” This 
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financial aid would enable the Knights of Columbus to establish 
and support large centers in nearly every city. 

Since the Knights of Columbus served Catholic, Protestant and 
Jew alike during the war, why can they not do the same now? 
Of course, strictly religious work would not be a part of the 
Knights of Columbus program, but bigotry would be knocked 
out of the rising generation, and the Church in America would 
have plenty of non-Catholic defenders in the years to come. 

[ would like to have these two suggestions discussed in yout 
columns, because I regard the issues as most timely. 

Huntington, Ind. J. F. Nox. 


Opportunities for Religious Artists 
lo the Editor of America: 

One of the great joys of Catholics in Catholic countries of the 
Old World and one of the drawing forces for non-Catholics as 
well (1 speak as a convert) is the harmonious sense of churches 
having grown naturally, as homes of the Faith. Paintings and 
mosaics on walls and in apses came from the hands of those 
who loved the beauty of God’s house, the p'ace of the habitation 
of His glory. They are part of it, made for the precise places 
they occupy; not copies, to be bought at wholesale for any 
church, made mechanically and without love, articles of mer- 
chandise, for profit. Fortunately, even pieces of church furni- 
ture, unlovely in themselves, church goods, acquire, with time and 
the prayers of the Faithful, a value of association and of love. 

How soothing to the sense of beauty and of fitness it would 
be if all the devotional pictures and statues about a church or 
chapel could be made by devout hands for the places they occupy, 
or at least by true artists who revere their art. Perhaps this is 
too much to hope for in this commercial and mechanical age. 
One fears that “ church goods,” “ religious articles,” manufactured 
by the gross, will hold the field for a good while to come. But 
there must be many who would rejoice to see oftener than they 
can upon church and convent walls sacred subjects wrought 
there in love from conceptions of the artist’s own. Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Last Supper, done into colored plaster, by pure mech- 
anism; statues of the Saints, of Our Lady, made by the thousand, 
after some commonplace model, which might be done in colored 
sugar for all the artistic merit they possess; how dreary a pros- 
pect for the patiently enduring Catholics for generations to 
come! 

Yet there are artists, painters and sculptors who love religious 
themes, Catholic themes, and long for opportunities to give them 
expression. One such artist, personally known to me, even 
craves the peace of a life within convent walls, where she could 
paint such scenes as the Flight Into Egypt or Our Lord’s Charge 
to St. Peter by the Sea of Galilee. This woman has spent sev- 
eral years in the Holy Land, making studies from the landscape 
and from beautiful types she found there for a great mural paint- 
ing of Our Lord’s Charge to St. Peter. This painting she executed 
in place, on a wall space of twenty-five by twelve feet, in a wax 
medium which she mastered for that purpose, as being better 
adapted to climatic conditions in this country than is fresco. 
She bought for the purpose a store of rare colors left by John 
La Farge, colors probably impossible to obtain now, of which 
she has a considerable supply left. This mural artist has worked 
with Blashfield and has a letter from him to present to any 
who may be interested. Religious art is, unfortunately. not very 
insistently demanded in the world today, nor are conditions in- 
spiring for it. This well-equipped and devout artist would gladly 
put herself and her gifts at the disposal of some church or con- 
vent on unworldly terms. Any convent or church may be put 
in communication with her through America and furnished with 
photographs of her chief work and with further information as 
to where her work may be seen. 

Woods Hole, Mass 
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Sinn Fein Queries 
M R. DE VALERA’S able and manly replies to Lloyd 
4 George have provoked many comments from diverse 
people and papers. Some of these remarks are worthy 
of consideration. Notable amongst them are these words 
from the New York Tribune under date of September 5: 


Mr. De Valera has demanded . . . a scheme by which 
Ireland should enjoy government “with the consent of the 
governed.” This latter status is vague and indefinable. Tne 


dominion status is tangible and concrete. 

In other words the Tribune finds itself in sharp dis- 
agreement with the basic principle of American democ- 
racy, which the Declaration of Independence expresses 
in these immortal phrases: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed, by their Creator, with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed 
And the query is: Is the Tribune a British or an Ameri- 
can paper? 

A second remark current in England and America is 
that Ireland shall be kept with the Empire, by war, indeed, 
if necessary. Ulster, however, shall not be coerced. In 
other words, a minority of a nation, who reject the funda- 
mental principle of democracy by refusing to yield to the 
will of the majority, may not be coerced into lawful obe- 
dience by their fellow-citizens, but the nation itself may 
be coerced by an alien nation into an unjust and undesir- 
able union which has no basis in right. 

And the query is: How do Lloyd George and his 
apologists justify that? 

And there are men, Lloyd George their leader, who 
protest in alarm against the partition of the British Em- 
pire. 

And the query is: What about the partition of Ireland, 
one country, one nation, accomplished by Lloyd George 
himself ? 
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Catholic Parents and Catholic Snobs 


HE story is told that a certain Catholic father sud- 

denly withdrew his son from a Catholic high school. 
He had expressed no dissatisfaction with the institution, 
and the boy himself was exceedingly loath to leave his 
Catholic surroundings for the atmosphere of a non-Cath- 
olic private school. But the experience had taught the 
father to put the Catholic school in his black books. He 
had discovered, quite by accident, he protested, that his 
son was sitting cheek by jowl in that Catholic classroom 
with the son of a coachman! In assigning the desks, 
the unfortunate teacher, a Catholic and an American, had 
given no recognition whatever to the social values so 
highly prized in this democratic country. 

This man was the son of an honest, hard-working, God- 
fearing Irishman, who began his career in the United 
States as a day-laborer. The immigrant was a valuable 
citizen; his son was a parasitic snob. The son, unfor- 
tunately, has many followers. Ask any Catholic father 
or mother why their child is in a non-Catholic school, 
and whatever the answer, it is, as a rule, easy to see that 
un-Catholic, un-American snobbery and servility have 
dictated the choice. To people of this class, an appeal 
is rarely possible. Like Demas, they have left Christ’s 
representative, “loving this world.” But to Catholics who 
in good faith ask what consideration may be given 
“fashion ” and social position, in the selection of a school, 
no better answer can be given than that made by the late 
Archbishop of St. Paul: 

I am not unaware that now and then in quarters otherwise 
sincerely Catholic, the notion is entertained that fashion and 
social ambitions advise certain non-Catholic schools, public 
or private, rather than Catholic. What the dictates of 
fashion or social ambition are, I do not know, nor do I care 
to inquire. For this I know, that fashion and social ambition 
running counter to the dictates of religion, are as kingdoms 
offered from the mountain-top to the Saviour, as the reward 
of adoration given Satan, and that the answer to fashion 
and social ambition must be none other than the answer of 
the Saviour to the tempter: “ Begone Satan, for it is written: 
The Lord thy God thou shalt adore, and Him only shalt thou 
serve.” 

There is no other answer. The law of the Church is 
plain. The duty of the Catholic father is plain. And let 
this be noted, now that the children are going back to 
school: no Catholic may take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of entering his child at a non-Catholic school, with- 
out violation of a solemn law of the Church. The Bishop 
alone can authorize that act. But not even he can give 
the permission unless indubitable guarantees are offered, 
first, that the child will suffer no harm in faith or morals, 
and next, that the religious training of which attendance 
at a non-Catholic school deprives him, will be fully given 
under other auspices. The easiest, as well as the best, way 
out of the difficulty, is to send the child to the Catholic 
school from the beginning. 
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Can We Buy More Legislation? 


ONGRESS is at present taking a vacation, but a 
press dispatch, dated September 8, seems to show 
that the “folks back home” are not uniting to make that 
vacation an unbroken round of merriment. They “ want 
to know” when the taxes are coming down, and they 
cannot get an apodictical answer, which, indeed, is a good 
deal to ask of any Congressman. Possibly this dispatch 
was carried as ammunition in Democratic papers only. 
More probably, it reflects a genuine dissatisfaction among 
the people, many of whom believe that they are not get- 
ting the worth of their money. 

Federal finances bristle with insoluble problems. One 
of these problems is to explain why the stability of the 
financial world is strengthened when we pay $100,009,000 
to Great britain for war materials, but shattered into in- 
finitesimal fragments by the very mention of the propo- 
sition that Great Britain, or any other country, pay us one 
penny of the interest on the billions which she owes us. 
However as this problem is truly insoluble, we may pass 
on to cast a glance at our public debt. On September 2, 
1921, it was $23,922,329,666. This is an increase of about 
$150,000,000 since August 1, 1921, and of about $22,- 
000,000,009 since we undertook the war in behalf of all 
democracies, except the domestic brand, and for the rights 
of all weak nations, except Ireland, Santo Domingo, and 
half-a-dozen others. To put the matter in another way, 
before the war the public debt of the United States was 
slightly larger than the public debt of the city of New 
York. At the present time it is about twenty times as 
large. It is indeed a growing child. 

When must that debt be paid? According to members 
of the Senate Finance Committee, the Government will 
“soon ” be forced to ask the American people to subscribe 
to a loan of from $7,500,000,000 to $8,000,900,000. This 
money is required to pay for Victory notes, war-savings 
stamps, and short-time certificates of indebtedness. “ Ap- 
peals,” quotes the optimistic correspondent, “ will prob- 
ably be made to these bondholders to exchange their hold- 
ings for new notes.” This is another financial problem. 
But it may be assumed that, unless the Last Great Day 
of the world dawns tomorrow, these obligations must be 
paid, and by the American people. It may add to the 
general cheerfulness to note that the ordinary annual cost 
of running this Government has not suffered an extraor- 
dinary decrease. 

The moral of this rendering of accounts is that taxes 
and the high cost of living will never come down if one- 
tenth of the legislation now before Congress is approved. 
If you wish to save a little money for the mortgage on 
the house, for a rainy day, or to help a son through col- 
lege, serve notice on your Senators and Congressmen to 
prepare a bow-string for the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
bill, and the Sterling-Towner bill establishing Federal 
control over the local schools. The appropriations which 
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they carry are but a drop in the bucket compared with the 
Federal debt, but these bills are only the beginning of a 
fleet of similar bills to buy harmful iegislation at a ruinous 
rate. You, of course, will pay the bill. 


Child Labor and the Constitution 


N August 22, Judge James E. Boyd of the Federal 

District Court, held that the Federal child-labor law 
was unconstitutional. Many will read this decision with 
deep regret. The proponents of the law have worked long 
and faithfully, and in turning the attention of the country 
to this particularly unpleasant form of labor, have ren- 
dered a valuable public service. No decent man, North 
or South, defends the economic system which puts chil- 
dren in the mills and mines, although, unfortunately, 
each locality has too many “ good citizens” who do not 
refuse the profits of the system. In particular, no Catho- 
lic, imbued with the spirit of the Leonine Encyclical on 
the “ Condition of Labor,” will feel the least temptation 
to hinder a legal measure which takes the child from hard 
labor, and puts him where he ought to be—in his home. 


There is, then, unanimity in the condemnation of child- 
labor. As to the legal methods to be employed against 
it, opinions vary. The various child-labor committees have 
invariably sought to present the problem as one to be 
solved only or, at least, mainly, through Federal legisla- 
tion. The Courts have uniformly held that the regula- 
tion of labor, including child-labor, is a problem to be 
solved by the respective States. These decisions indicate 
that in shifting the field from the States to Washington, 
the committees are following tactics that are expensive 
and useless. Two years ago, the Supreme Court declared 
the Owen-Keating law unconstitutional, and it was then 
held that the regulation of labor was a matter reserved to 
the States. The new law sought to destroy the evil by 
indirect means, through a special Federal tax levied on 
the products of a corporation using child-labor. In pass- 
ing upon this law Judge Boyd has ruled that “ if the regu- 
lation of labor is a State function,” as the Supreme Court 
has held it to be, “then the United States cannot invade 
that power either directly or indirectly.” 


The principle invoked by Judge Boyd needs stressing 
in these days of well-meant but destructive Federal so- 
cial legislation. That Congress has those powers only 
which have been granted by the Constitution, while all! 
other powers are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people, is a fundamental truth in the American plan 
of government. Because they knew well that govern- 
ments invariably tend to augment their delegated powers. 
our fathers thought it necessary to set up a barrier beyond 
which the new Government might not go, except by mani- 
fest usurpation. That barrier is the Federal Constitution, 
submitted to the States on September 17, 1787. If we 
desire to adhere to that Constitution, we must preserve 
inviolate the principle that howsoever desirable a given 
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measure may be, it may not be adopted unless it can be 
adopted in a constitutional manner. To proceed on the 
theory that Congress may exercise any and all powers, 
which while not granted by the Constitution, yet are at- 
tainable by skilful indirection, is to destroy the Consti- 
tution, and with it the American Government. 

Child-labor is a hateful evil, but an evil that must be 
dealt with by the respective States. Better far that one 
or other section of the country suffer from it, than that 
the Constitution, the charter of our liberties, be destroyed 
in the effort to cure a local disorder. This is Constitution 
Week, and while the waving of a flag is a purely innocu- 
ous performance, an exceedingly profitable occupation is 
to convince one’s self of the immediate need of getting 
back to the ideals of the American Constitution. 


The Madman’s Epitaph 

T is veraciously recorded that a certain Frenchman, as 

he lay on his death-bed after a life of folly and sin, 
ordered this inscription to be carved on his tomb-stone: 
“ Here lies the body of a madman who went out of this 
world without knowing why he came into it.” The in- 
sanity of the deceased, as he clearly saw in the flash of 
reason that enlightened his mind, just before he died, lay 
in so fatuously neglecting during the long years of his 
sojourn in this world, trying to learn why he was born 
into it. But if all the men whose studied ignorance of their 
heavenly destiny were recorded on their monuments in 
terms like those the dying Frenchman used, our ceme- 
teries, it is clear, would strike close observers as the last 
resting-place of none but the insane. 


For the common run of men, if we may judge by their 
manner of life, behave as if the amassing of as much 
money as possible, the enjoyment of as much pleasure as 
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possible and the attainment of as much fame as possible 
is without question the sole purpose of existence. Because 
that is the practical creed of numberless men and women 
in this country, either their excessive wealth, idleness and 
ignorance or else their enforced poverty, overwork and 
ignorance frequently become the occasion of crime, sin and 
scandal. The shameless publicity given the disgraceful 
acts of the “ idle rich’ deepens the discontent of the toil- 
ing poor and leads them to copy the sins of their self-styled 
“betters.” The ‘Colonel’s Lady, for instance, appears on 
the street clad in a gown not even modest enough for her 
bedroom and forthwith the lady’s maid wears a dress that 
gravely imperils her virtue. Or the head of a huge trust 
ruins by his sharp practises a hundred struggling trades- 
men and “turns a cool five million.” Then perhaps an 
underpaid clerk in his office, who admires exceedingly his 
employer’s business methods, tries his luck “on the 
Street,” loses his savings, becomes a defaulter and ends 
his life in disgrace. 

Because each of the persons just described never took 
the trouble, in all probability, to consider seriously why 
they came into this world, they well deserve to have that 
Frenchman’s epitaph carved on their tombs. For they 
should have been vrought early in life to a practical real- 
ization that they were born, as the Book of the Exercises 
tersely puts it, only to praise, reverence and serve God, 
and thus save their souls, making everything else that is 
in the world the means and instruments of attaining those 
essential ends. Unhappily, however, history proves that 
most men think they are here just to get rich, to “ enjoy 
life” and to win distinction. And money, pleasure and 
honor, once attained, instead of bringing them nearer to 
God, only carry them further and further away from 
Him and they finish their earthly sojourn like fools or 
madmen. 


Literature 


CARLYLE: HIS TIME AND OURS 

— intellectual situation of Carlyle’s day had many points 
of resemblance to our own. Unrest, both intellectual and 
social, was in the air. After every great world-convulsion, so- 
ciety has seemed to slip its moorings, to be drifting, the prey 
of capricious and dangerous currents, in imminent peril of de- 
struction. The great upheavals of the American and the French 
Revolution were comparatively recent history when Carlyle wrote. 
The world had not had time to absorb the shocks its conserva- 
tion had suffered, to readjust its system to the new ideas that 
had been thrust so violently down its throat, and to settle back, 
if not to content, at least to resignation. The rights of man, the 
freedom of the individual, had been vindicated at enormous cost. 
Autocratic power had been overthrown, discarded forever. All 
the old ideas and sanctiors, which had grown up an integral part 
of the political and social structure, must be swept away with it. 

Here was a new era of freedom, a tabula rasa. 
Now there is no influence so conservative, in the best sense 
of the word, so stabilizing, as religion; and for that reason, no 
bonds so galling to the intel!ectual rover and the social privateer, 


careering hither and yon in a wild intoxication of unrestraint. 
Individualism as. a social philosophy was seductive; for not 
only did it appeal to motives which are pretty general and pretty 
permanent in the race—self-interest, self-conceit and self-indul- 
gence—but it also took popular feeling at the flood. It spread 
rapidly amongst the thinkers of the day—or those who thought 
they were thinkers. And, as a natural corollary on the religious 
side, rationalism enjoyed a corresponding growth. 

At this moment, into the midst of discordant theories and 
disorganized thought strode Carlyle. “He came and spoke a 
word,” says G. K. Chesterton, “and the chatter of rationalism 
ceased.” The surprising part of it is that he confounded the 
materialist without recourse to argumentation. He struck di- 
rectly at the basis of their position, modern science. “ Manu- 
facture is intelligible,” he says, “and trivial} creation is great, 
and cannot be understood.” He held that intuition is higher, 
and more reliable than logic as a foundation for belief. “ Always 
the characteristic of right performance is a certain spontaneity, 
an unconsciousness; the healthy know not of their health, but 
only the sick.” 
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He believed, and justified the belief, that the most effective 
argument is often a vehement, whole-souled profession of belief. 
He expressed, as no one else in his day and country, or in ours, 
either, could have done it, the consciousness, the conviction, in- 
herent in all men who will allow themselves to feel and think 
as their nature prompts them to do, of the Divine omnipresence 
and immanence. He scourged “our rag-gathering ages .. . 
these trivial, jeering, withered, unbelieving days.” He flayed 
hypocrisy, self-deception and shams of all kinds. Perhaps most 
people’s readiest thought about Carlyle is his puncturing of 
shams. At times he was blind to anything else. To quote 
Chesterton again: “ His tearing search for shams was his great- 
est pitfall . He is tearing off the branches to find the 
tree.” I would rather say that his anger at the rotten branches 
blinds him to the fact that the tree is often sound at heart. 

Always aware of “azure starry spaces, and long thousands of 
years,” he was the apostle of amazement. “ Wonder,” he says, 
“is the basis of worship. Wonder is the only reasonable 
temper for the denizen of so singular a planet as ours.” He 
could be patient of men’s weakness of spirit or of character, but 
complacent stupidity roused him to eloquence: “Let but a Rising 
of the Sun,” he exclaims, “let but a Creation of the World 
happen twice, and it ceases to be marvelous, to be noteworthy, 
to be noticeable!” This idea possessed sim constantly, and he 
expressed it with a power of language and imagination unsur- 
passed. What an arsenal he had at command! His literary, 
historical and scientific allusions are -astonishing in their scope, 
the fruit of a rich, inclusive, mental experience. His diction, 
especially in adjectives, is luxuriant—as he himself puts it, “ not 
without an apoplectic tendency ”—and just the kind of ordnance 
for his purpose. His temper was critical, but not, as some would 
have it, cynical or bitter, or rarely so. His cut was sharp, as 
the surgeon’s must be. It may hurt, and often is so intended; 
but the purpose is not the pain, but correction. 

He was the better able to proclaim the dependence of human 
society upon God because he had been deeply infected, in his 
earlier years, with the malady of “this unbelieving age”; but, 
after much mental anguish, had recovered. He speaks intimate 
autobiography when he says: “Not till after long years, and 
unspeakable agonies, did the believing heart surrender; sink into 
spell-bound sleep, under the nightmare of unbelief; and, in 
this hag-ridden dream, mistake God’s fair, loving world for a 
pallid, vacant Hades and extinct Pandemonium.” He felt that 
other unbelievers could be rescued as he had been; and he had 
hope also because he had observed a phenomenon which under- 
lies all human development, a tidal movement, an oscillation be- 
tween extremes. 

If our Era is the Era of Unbelief, why murmur under it? 

Is there not a better coming, nay come? As long-drawn 

systole and diastole must the period of Faith alternate with 

the period of Denial, must the vernal growth, the summer 
luxuriance, of all opinions, be followed by, and again follow, 
the autumnal decay, the winter disso!ution. 

When Carlyle regained his belief in a Supreme Being, he 
adhered to no church or definite body of doctrine. This fact 
gave him a strategic position not enjoyed by others in the battle 
against materialism; for, however vigorous the attack waged 
by the Church against this and its attendant errors, Carlyle, 
acknowledged no ecclesiastical allegiance, was himself an argu- 
ment a fortiori. His writing was temporarily effective at any 
rate. His exposure of the hollowness and hopelessness of a 
materialistic, individualistic system did much to hold hack its 
devastating advance for the time being. 

But the struggle was only beginning, as we have reason to 
know. Individualism and materialism have returned with seven 
other spirits more evil than themselves; and we are in need of 
other Carlyles. We hope and trust that the returning tide will 
ebb as the other did. The danger is that it may rise to a new 
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level this time, and that the bulwarks which protect our social 
fabric may suffer damage before the flood recedes. The Church 
will prove now, as ever, the stanchest .tronghold against such 
assaults. But one of the greatest needs of the times is strong 
men of deep religious convictions, who are not professedly re- 
ligious; who, because of that very detachment, can speak con- 
vincingly to many who will not listen to the Church; men who 
will not be ashamed to speak of God and of religious convic-: 
tions between Monday morning and Saturday night. 

One of the most sinister of the handmaidens of individualism 
is feminism, more sinister because it debauches our more gen- 
erous instincts and makes use of them to their own destruction. 
The position of woman is admittedly the key by which to in- 
terpret any civilization. This does not imply that a system 
dominated by woman would be the ideal; quite the reverse. It 
means that that civilization is safest in which she is fulfilling 
in as nearly perfect measure as possible all the functions which 
are hers by nature. Carlyle was not silent on this problem 
either; and his words are to the point, and very sane, today. 
He wrote: 

I have never doubted but that the true and nob'e function 
of a woman in this world was, is, and for ever will be, that 
of being a wife and helpmate to a worthy man, and dis- 
charging well the duties that devolve on her in consequence 
as mother of children and mistress of the household, duties— 
high, noble, silently important, as any that can fall to a human 
creature—duties, which, if well discharged, constitute woman, 
in a soft, beautiful and almost sacred way, the queen of the 
world, and which, by her faculties, graces, strength and 
weaknesses, are every way indicated as specially hers. 

It has been said that Carlyle was not constructive, that he had 
no plan to offer; even that he was an example of “ contented 
defeat.” It is true that he gave no elaborate plan for social or 
political betterment. Even so; that was not his function. He 
was the surgeon, not the nurse. And, after all, what the world 
needed, and needs, is not new theories of human relations, but 
a frequent repetition, in as stinging terms as need be, of the age- 
old duties of man to God, and man to man. Carlyle’s prescription 
is nothing more than that; and its basic ingredients are these: 
Acknowledge your dependence upon God; obey your superiors; 
be honest with yuurself and just to your fellow-man; do with all 
your might the duty that lies nearest to you; and work! Could 
any prophylaxis be sounder than this? And is not its neglect the 
source of all the unrest, all the hatreds, all the agony, in the 
world today? Joserpn L. Powers. 


ON THE BIRTH OF A LITTLE SON 
Here men have made a sanctuary sweet 
For love’s immortal things; 
And strewn a road with peace tor guileless feet, 
Where motherhood in golden glory sings. 
Here rose-hid lamps of home with sunset blend, 
Where smiles, like music, ride on angels’ wings. 


Lo, birth’s a benediction and a cry 

From helpless hearts to strong; 

Mysterious as a new star in the sky, 

And terrible as death’s wild, closing song. 
Yet always life has countless wells of wonder, 
Where beauty lingers long. 


Sing, roof, and ye hushed apple-trees a-flower ! 
For here is housed a flame, 
Whose light may climb earth’s proudest beacon-tower, 
With dreams that now are ghosts without a name. 
Sing, Star of Evening, for it was a Boy, 
That Harbinger of Joy, 
Who made the world far richer that He came. 
J. Corson MIL-er. 
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REVIEWS 
Ward, the First Commander-in-Chief 
By CuHartes Martyn. New York: 


The Life of Artemas 
of the American Revolution. 
Artemas Ward. $3.00. 

On September 22, 1768, Governor Bernard of the turbulent 
Province of Massachusetts Bay concluded a proclamation with 
the warning: “The King is determined to maintain his entire 
Sovereignty over this Province: and whosoever shall persist in 
usurping any of the Rights of it, will repent of his Rashness.” 
Governor Bernard spoke out of due time; for on their part the 
colonists had long since concluded that they could govern them- 
selves much better without any reference to the home govern- 
ment. Indeed it was that resolve which had brought the fore- 
fathers of many of them to Plymouth in 1620, a date which more 
nearly marks the beginning of the American Revolution than 
either 1775 or 1776. In Mr. Martyn’s words, “by natural gifts 
and inclination, and by the experience of well-tried generations, 
the people of Massachusetts were fully qualified to govern 
themselves without any imperial aid, superintendence or advice. 
' In practise, although not in formal recognition, they 
had indeed traveled a long way toward the status of a self-gov- 
erning colony.” They had no purpose whatever of retracing these 
steps, and the ill-advised attempts of one Ministry after another 
to apply the argument of force, was bound to bring on a revo- 
lution. 

In the judgment of John Adams, Artemas Ward was “a man 
universally esteemed, beloved and confided in by his army and 
their country,” and his life-story as told, sometimes with prolix- 
ity, by Mr. Martyn shows him worthy of this high praise. Yet 
Vard is not the chief figure or interest in this well-written biog- 
raphy. The value of the book is its presentation of the reasons 
which forced the fathers of the American Republic to separate 
themselves from Great Britain. By 1774 they found themselves 
in a political condition which knew none of their former liberties 
and very few of the fundamental rights contained in the Magna 
Charta. The Province could be taxed, against its will and without 
real representation “ by men three thousand miles away, who had 
never set foot on its soil, and knew nothing of or knew badly, its 
circumstances, needs and traditions.” In New England, the “ cus- 
tomary life, as it pulsed in every township, was to be halted and 
cribbed by the town-meeting edict.” Worse, their properties and 
their political freedom were to be thenceforth “in the hands of 
judges and juries over whom they had no longer even the shadow 
of selection or control.” The Province was impotent to punish 
official violence, “and must submit, whether or no, to an English 
army ever in its midst.” In other words, these colonies of free 
men, which had prospered in spite of English neglect and official 
persecution, were to be reduced to the condition of conquered 
provinces, holding no rights, and governed by the sword. Given 
the temper of the colonists and the purpose of the Ministry, a 
bloody clash was inevitable. Throughout Mr. Martyn’s pages, 
the parallel of Ireland shows itself, but with a difference. Com- 
pared with her treatment of Ireland, England’s attitude toward 
the colonies embraced a liberality and a forbearance unequaled 
in the history of the human race. P. in 





More Hunting Wasps. By J. Henrt Fasre. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The works of J. Henri Fabre are now so well known to Ameri- 
can readers through the excellent translations of Mr. De Mattos 
that merely to announce a new volume by “ the Insects’ Homer ” is 
sufficient to ensure a large reading public. In this new volume 
the reader will find the same deep learning, untiring patience in 
observation and vivid portrayal of the insect world that have 
already made the books of Fabre unique in their class. In this, 
as in the other volumes, the reader, before many pages are turned, 
forgets that he is a reader, and becomes a deeply interested spec- 
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tator of the marvelous plots, clever traps and deadly battles 
of the wonderful creatures whose history he is following. Many 
readers will be especially interested in Chapter VIII, “A Dig at the 
Evolutionists,” in which the author tells what he thirks of the 
theory of evolution: 

_ Yes, it would be a fine thing to put the world into an equa- 

tion, to assume as the first principle a cell filled with albumen 

and by transformation after transformation to discover life 
under its thousand aspects as the geometrician discovers the 
ellipse and the other curves by examining his conic section. 

Alas, how greatly must we abate our pretensions! The 
reality is far beyond our reach when it is only a matter of fol- 
lowing a grain of dust in its fall; and we would undertake to 
ascend the river of life and trace it to its source! The prob- 
lem is a more arduous one than that which algebra declines to 
solve. So—I examined the theory of evolution from every side, 
and, as that which I have been assured is the majestic dome 
of a monument capable of defying the ages appears to be no 
more than a bladder, I irreverently dig my pin into it. 

In Chapter XIV, “ Objections and Rejoinders,” we have some 
good illustrations of the methods Fabre uses in dealing with ob- 
jections that have been urged against his teaching. He writes: 
“Let theories be discussed, by all means; the realm of the imagi- 
nation is an untilled domain, in which every one is free to plant 
his own conceptions. But realities are not open to discussion. 
It is bad policy to deny facts with no more authority than one’s 
wish to find them untrue. No one that I know of has impugned 
by contrary observations what I have so long been saying about 
the anatomical instinct of the wasps that hunt their prey.” Then 
the great entomologist gives several examples of his minute 
studies of these instincts. The volume is attractively printed and 
bound uniformly with the other Fabre volumes published by 


Dodd, Mead & Co. W. M. S. 


Acadie Reconstitution d’un Chapitre Perdu de L’Histoire 
D’Amérique. Ouvrage publié d’apres le MS. original, entierément 
refondu, corrigé, annoté, mis au point des recherches les plus 
récentes, avec une Introduction et des Appendices. Tome Troi- 
siéme. La Déportation et Au-Dela. Par Henri D’Artes. Bos- 
ton: The Marlier Publishing Co. 

The author of this history of the sorrowful epic of the Acadian 
people died before he could put the finishing touches to his work. 
Thanks to the zeal, scholarship and patriotism of Mr. Henri 
d’Arles, the final chapters of the tragic tale have been “ recon- 
structed” and brought into full accord with the latest historic 
developments. The editor must be sincerely thanked for his labors. 
He has saved for posterity a remarkable book. For in spite of 
evident faults and lacunae, Edouard Richard had unusual gifts 
as an historian. He left no stone unturned to get at the truth, 
unearthing hidden documents wherever he could find them and 
writing close te their testimony. While the style is often labored 
and involved, lacking in ease and harmony, the historian makes 
up for the deficiency by his complete mastery of the subject, and 
the vigorous picturesqueness of his phrase. 

The present volume takes up the story of the unfortunate 


‘Acadians on that memorable day in September, 1755, when she 


most innocent and lovable people that ever lived on the North 
American continent were herded in Grand Pré, packed aboard 
English ships by the orders of Governor Lawrence and scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. They were sent to the New 
England Colonies, to San Domingo and British Guiana, to Penn- 
sylvania and the Carolinas. Some, happier than the rest, reached 
the “prairies of fair Opelousas,” the Eden of Louisiana, and 
found there a shelter and a home among men of their own faith 
and blood. Longfellow has immortalized the story in “ Evan- 
geline.” For the frightful injustice done them, the Acadian peo- 
ple have had one glorious compensation. Their tragedy gave the 
world one of the sweetest pictures of gentle and modest maiden- 
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hood poetry and fiction ever knew. Or rather it is their own 
history which created it, for many an Evangeline left Grand Pré 
on that fated morn when the Acadian “Diaspora” began. Al- 
though Edouard Richard holds that the deportation of his people 
was carried out against the orders of the British Government and 
on the sole authority of Lawrence, his editor and continuator 
does not on this point agree with him. Canadian authorities 
like Rameau and Casgrain maintain ‘the thesis of Edouard 
Richard, but with Mr. D’Arles, we think it almost impossible 
that such iniquitous measures as those of Lawrence could have 
been executed, involving as they did the deportation on so 
many English vessels to so many ports then controlled by the 
English Government, of thousands of Acadians, without some 
connivance on the part of the English Government. The “ Acadian 
Odyssey” has been admirably told by Mr. Richard. It is the 
story of a great injustice nobly borne. The innocence and the 
heroic virtues of the sufferers, while the most eloquent indict- 
ment of the oppressor, form one of the most admirable and 
heart-stirring pages of North American history. y. CR. 


Our Social Heritage. New Haven: 


Yale University Press. 

Surely a man of Mr. Wallas’ position must have at some time 
or other met with articles by worthy writers that expose the 
absurdity of placing man’s beginning, as our author does, in 
inanimate matter. Even supposing the evolution of the human 
species, the writer who would attempt to describe, as fact, what 
took place in the earlier developments of the species would hardly 
be honest. Another defect of the book is its superficiality. In 
the introduction, there is an admission that the mind of one 
man has, after all, its limits; but the vastness of the field of 
knowledge treated makes one wonder if Mr. Wallas really be- 


By GRAHAM WALLAS. 


lieves the truth of this statement when applied to himself. But 
the prime shortcoming of the book is not one of logic. Early 


in the work Mr. Wallas exposed his belief in evolution, going so 
far, at one point, as to show the identity between the actions of 
a dog and those of his master. Further on he gives us his idea 
of man’s freedom, in a simple denial of the fact, which is quite 
proper since man is merely well-developed dirt. But what of 
the consequences? Why waste paper and ink on such prob- 
lems when man even if he possesses the sense to see the better, 
has no freedom to choose it? Why all the splutter and fuss about 
this system of government or that; this school system or that; this 
religion or that; this form of morality or that, when the actions 
of men are the effects of causes over which man can exercise no 
control. If the author wishes to follow, in the future, the com- 
mon dictates of logic he must either withdraw his denial of man’s 
essential freedom or else forever lay his pen aside. 





P. A. M. 
The Isolation Plan. By WittrAm H. Brymyer. Boston: 
Cornhill Publishing Company. $2.00. 
The World in Revolt. By Gustave Le Bon. New York: 
The Macmil!an Company. $4.00. 


Both these books deal with present-day problems and their 
value is in inverse ratio to their cost. “The Isolation Plan” 
represents a study of thirty years. It is brief, cle ir, and pointed. 
It is a proposition on world peace especially pertinent now in 
view of the approaching disarmament conference. The author 
calls for general disarmament, arbitration, and the sanction of 
non-intercourse. “Each is essential to the other two, and all 
are essential ” for the success of a plan to substitute reason for 
force in a world that has been wrecked by the application of 
force in a war to end war. If the nations agree to stop arming, 
and then on an equality meet to settle their disputes, they can 
bring any recalcitrant nation to terms by outlawing that nation. 
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‘The refusal of trade and commerce would force any nation to 
its senses, so intimately bound together are all peoples today and 
so mutually dependent. This in brief is the author’s thesis. 

The author takes up one peace plan after another and proves 
very cogently the advantages of the isolation plan. On the day 
this book was copyrighted the Pope’s Peace Proposal appeared 
in the press. The fundamentals in the Papal note are the 
fundamentals of the isolation plan. They are the fundamentals 
in the Fourteen Points that were so completely dulled when 
they passed through the Versailles Treaty that they lost all 
meaning and became pretty words. In twenty-two points the 
advantages of the isolation plan are worked out. In sixty-five 
pages the author’s brief is written. The book is well worth 
reading and studying. 

With a pretentious title Dr. Gustave Le Bon declares to his 
fellow-citizens that “ having helped to overcome the enemy’s guns, 
thought must now be our guide to conduct.” And after the last 
page is reached the unfortunate reader will still be looking for 
thought. A very honest English reviewer with an eye no doubt 
on the unwary reader so easily attracted by a psychological title 
declares: “ This must be very nearly the worst book in the world. 
It is something of a scandal that it should be offered as a psycho- 
logical study.” Whether the book is nearly the worst still in 
print may be doubted, but it certainly is bad enough to explain 
why the world is in revolt. There is nothing worthy of note 
about the volume except the price. Gt. 8. 





Lehrbuch der historischen Methodik. Von A.rrep Fener, S. J. 
Regensburg: Josef Kosel & Friedrich Pustet. Mark 26. 

This manual of historical methods was first published in 1919 
for private circulation among the students who attended the 
author’s lectures upon this subject. It is a comprehensive and 
erudite treatise not merely of the highest value for the teaching 
of historical research-work and the guidance of those engaged 
in it, but should also prove most serviceable for the criticism 
of existing historical works and their just appraisal by the 
teacher or reader. The writing of history is based by Father 
Feder upon correct philosophical principles. Naturally, as he 
states, the greater part of his extensive volume is concerned with 
the sources of history and the methods of testing their relia- 
bility. In our day, when Catholics are beginning to realize the 
importance of giving more thorough attention to the correction 
of historical errors and the verification of the truth, a contribu- 
tion like the work under review should receive a wide welcome. 
The historical prize contest of the Knights of Columbus is but 
another indication of the Catholic awakening in this regard. 
Every phase of his extensive subject is minutely treated by the 
author, not merely in the wide field of research-work, but also 
in the still more difficult province of correcting or restoring 
original texts. The reader is taught to take into full account the 
psychic, physical and temperamental conditions of witnesses, and 
learns to estimate the countless influences that may color an his- 
toric narrative. While the book was primarily designed for the 
classroom, it will be of equal value to the independent student. 


J. H. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The School Question.— America’s readers will no doubt be 
glad to learn that Father Blakely’s excellent series of articles 
on the Catholic’s proper attitude toward the public school, which 
appeared in our pages last summer, are reprinted in the Septem- 
ber 22 issue of the Catholic Mind. The papers are entitled 
“Some Documents on the School Question,” “May an American 
Oppose the Public School?” “ Your Child and the Catholic School,” 
and “A Catholic Education’s Value.” The pamphlet offers an 
arsenal of unanswerable arguments against parents who think 
that without sin they can send their children to the public school 
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——The Salvatorian Fathers have ready an original and distinc- 
tive annual in their Manna Almanac (Society of the Divine Word, 
St. Nazianz, Wis., $0.25). Illustrated and suitably written stories 
of boy and girl Saints are given for the different months, setting 
before the youthful readers examples of Christian heroism in those 
of their own age—The Regensburger Marien-Kalender: (Pustet) 
is being published for the fifty-seventh time. It needs, therefore, 
no introduction to readers of German literature. 





Father De Ponte.—Under the title “Dux Spiritualis,’ (Pustet, 
$3.00) one of his Jesuit brethren has translated from the original 
Spanish a valuable ascetical work of the Ven. Father Louis De 
Ponte. In three neat little volumes those who like their piety in 
Latin can read that renowned sixteenth-century writer’s treatises, 
‘De Familiare Modo cum Deo Agendi in Oratione,” “De Sacra 
Lectione et Meditatione,” “ De Perfecta Contemplatione ” and “ De 
Mortificatione.” Born in Castile in 1554, De Ponte became a 
Jesuit in 1574, dying just forty-six years later, leaving behind him 
the fragrant memory of his virtues and three great ascetical works, 
of which the only one known to English readers are his six 
volumes on the Spiritual Exercises. Father De Ponte’s wide ex- 
perience in the things of the soul and his remarkable gift of prayer 
are now put at the Latin reader’s command in this “ Spiritual 
Guide,” which forms three new volumes of Father Brehm’s ex- 
cellent “ Bibliotheca Ascetica.” 





The Truth About Ireland.—Mr. J. C. Walsh, who was 
America’s special correspondent at the Peace Conference, has 
brought out “The Peace Negotiation in Ireland” (Published by 
the Author, 163 West Washington St., Chicago), which is an 
admirable corrective for the specious pro-British articles that 
have lately been filling our American papers. Mr. Walsh first 
points out the high significance of the mere fact that the Dail 
Eireann has been in session and shows that the contest between 
Ireland and England is one of wills. He then examines General 
Smuts’ letter to President De Valera and indicates wherein Ire- 
land’s case is not like South Africa’s. Then follows a keen 
analysis of Lloyd George’s terms to Ireland cleverly showing how 
the very offering of them betrays the state of subjection from 
which Erin seeks deliverance. He writes: 


Fancy informing New York it could have its own courts; 
Wisconsin it could have its own schools; Pennsylvania it 
could have its own police; Massachusetts it could have its 
own railway board; Illinois it could have its own banks; 
New Jersey it could have its own National Guard 
These things, the average American would say, are as mucn 
: part of the normal life of the community as going home to 
supper. Of course they are, but Mr. Lloyd George would 
have us know they are not so in Ireland. 

The author then discusses “Ireland, America and the Next 
War,” calling atteztion to England’s eagerness to have her air 
and water navies in Ireland and asking why? After showing 
“What a Dominion is Not,” Mr. Walsh points out the crux of 
the Ulster question and challenges from the testimony of history 
Fneland’s good faith. 





Mr. Cobb's Deflation.—That clean and diverting Kentucky 
humorist, Mr. Irwin S. Cobb, has now written a sort of first-aid 
manual called “ One-Third Off” (Doran, $1.50) for the relief of 
men and women who are reluctantly forced to admit that they 
weigh too much. At the very beginning of his first chapter the 
author disarms criticism by asking: “If something happens to you 
and by writing about it you can make a bit of money and at the 
same time be a benefactor to the race, then why not?” and pro- 
ceeds forthwith to unfold the tale of the hopeless battle he waged 
against his constantly increasing weight till he at last had the 
courage to keep faithfully to this dietary : 


For my daily life at home, where I am writing this, I have cut 
out these things: All the cereals; nearly all the white bread; all 
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the hot bread; practically all pastries except very light pastries; 
white potatoes absolutely; rice to a large extent; sausages and 
fresh pork and nearly all the ham; cream in my coffee and on 
fruits and a few of the starchiest vegetables. Of butter and of 
cheese and of nuts I eat perhaps one-third the amount I used to 
eat, and of meats, roughly one half as much as before the dawn 
of reason came. 

The reader is warned that Mr. Cobb’s book is anything but dry 
and solemn, for in the course of its 148 pages he discourses most 
entertainingly on the renowned five topics of Alice’s Walrus, but 
comes back at intervals to his subject. Though the author has not 
as yet fully attained his goal of “One-Third Off,” he joyfully 
boasts that in three months he has dropped from 236 to 197, “ in- 
cluding “ amalgam fillings and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, including the Scandinavian,’ and announces that his 


ultimate aim is 185 pounds. 





For English Teachers.—English teachers and especially teach- 
ers of rhetoric will find “ Public Speaking” (Holt), by Clarence 
Stratton, Ph. D., a book well worth having. It deals with public 
speaking in a practical way and is a clear exposition of 
the principles of rhetoric. The precepts are explained simply and 
the examples well chosen. Not only teachers but all interested 
in public speaking will find this book helpful. “The Truths We 
Live By” (Appleton) is Professor Jay William Hudson’s appeal 
for an ethical reconstruction “in the light of the new intellectual 
trends of the day.” In discussing religious tendencies the writer 
treats religion only as it bears upon practical life. The book 
is of interest as indicating the move away from the idolatry of 
science that has been the religion of the universities since Ger- 
man and English philosophy gripped the schools. The more 
modern philosophers write, the clearer appear the logic and 
strength of true scholasticism which the so-called scientists of 
the last century misunderstood and misrepresented. 





-- 


New Fiction.—Kathleen Norris, in the “Beloved Woman” 
(Doubleday, Page, $1.75), has written an interesting story of 
New York society. Her heroine is really unusual, and quite 
likable in her strength and weakness. The surprise element 
carries the interest of the book, the characterization is genuine, 
life’s veneer and reality are well contrasted. It will make a spe- 
cial appeal to women readers. “The Leper’s Bell” (Putnam 
$1.75), by Massicks Sparroy, is a mystery story advertised as 
“One which seems to defy all the standards set for this style 
of fiction.” The advertisement is literally true, for there is no 
trace of a standard in any part of the book. The Thirteen 
Travelers” (Doran, $2.00), the title of the book of short-stories 
Hugh Walpole has written, are men and women of London who 
lost their way in life during the Great War and the years just 
following it. The author with his well-known skill as a deline- 
ator of character shows how the new social and economic prob- 
lems were either solved or shunned by “ Absalom Jay,” an elder- 
ly man-about-town; by “Fanny Close,” an apartment-house 
portress; by ‘“ The Hon. Clive Toby,” a spendthrift dancer; “ Miss 
Morganthurst,” a selfish old gamester, “Lois Moon,” an unso- 
phisticated country-girl; “Peter Westcott,” an unsuccessful 
novelist; “Lois Drake,” a mannish woman who receives her 
deserts; “ Mr. Nix,” a conscientious landlord, and several others. 
The way the war affected each character is graphically described 
and the inherent tendencies of the author’s men and women which 
the world upheaval develops lead to natural consequences.— 
“ Dodo Wonders—” (Doran, $1.90), by E. F. Benson, is a sequel 
to his great success of some twenty years ago. “Dodo,” who 
is credibly assumed to be a portrait of Margot Asquite, is about 
fifty and a grandmother when the Great War breaks out. She 
soon finds her whole occupation, that of a brilliant converser and 
society leader, quite gone, and adjusts herself with difficulty 
to the requirements of her new world. “ Dodo’s” ancient ad- 
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mirers will probably think her talk as clever and her friends as di- 
verting as in the last century. The novel gives a good descrip- 
tion of high life in London just before and during the war, and 
there are amusing character-sketches in the book, especially those 
of Lord Cookham, Prince “ Albert” and Edith Arbuthnot. 


EDUCATION 

The Fruits of Non-Catholic Education 
Not only in the courses considered in my previous article 
did I find matter of a nature objectionable to Catholic be- 
lief. Other courses call for the study of proscribed authors. All 
educated Catholics know that without ecclesiastical permission, 
books listed on the Index must not be read under pain of mor- 
tal sin. Yet students in certain literature classes not only read, 
but discuss in detail, works of a most immoral nature. Did space 
permit, I might relate unwholesome incidents that occurred in 
my study of English literature, the history of art and the history 
of philosophy. My course, therefore, showed three factors of 
danger to be ever present. First, facts concerning the Church 
were either falsely presented or set forth with a derogatory bias; 
second, morality was completely ignored in favor of a materialistic 
expediency, just as if it were unworthy of consideration as an 
influence for good in human life; third, no systematic attempt 

was made to strengthen and direct the will to good. 


Tue Poison GAs 


HAT wonder, then, that our non-Catholic colleges are 

today graduating thousands of young men and women as 
Socialists, atheists, free-thinkers and contraceptionists! A college 
acquaintance, the most pronounced positive atheist I know, and a 
student of prodigious ability and attainments, has since his 
graduation honored our mutual Alma Mater by being arrested 
while leading a red-flag parade, which concluded with violence. 
At last accounts he was serving a term in jail for his activities: 
a fitting example of miseducation. His college training, far 
from benefiting him morally and making him a better citizen, 
has only served to produce a more dangerous enemy of both 
God and country. 

Aside from the above objections to non-Catholic education, 
however, is a further and most potent evil which gradually un- 
folded itself to my view. That is the matter of atmosphere. 
There is no denying that environment mightily affects both belief 
and action, a fact that is today universally recognized. What 
chance, let me ask, has the Catholic student of holding fast to his 
faith amid the indifferent, not to say hostile, influences of the 
non-Catholic college? It has been well said that as a tropical 
flower cannot blossom in a cold climate, so will a lively, devoted 
faith wither and die unless properly nurtured. What chance, 
then, has the Catholic youth of retaining his faith, when while 
still of an impressionable age, he is suddenly surrounded by every 
force and agency calculated to rob him of his most precious pos- 
sesion? Encompassed by false historical statements that present 
the Church in the light of a scheming and tyrannical dynasty, 
his fixed moral concepts rudely shaken by direct attack at the 
hands of “recognized authorities,” his basest passions inflamed 
by the lurid fiction of naturalistic authors, in constant associa- 
tion with many fellow-students who are pronounced atheists, So- 
cialists and indifferentists, and withal, lacking a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the facts; the probability that the Catholic boy will issue 
from this welter as unsullied as when he entered college, is in- 
deed small. 

APPARENT SAFEGUARDS 
O be sure, one influence existed to counteract the dangers 
to which we were subjected. We had a Catholic club which 
brought the boys of our Faith together on occasion and helped 
to acquaint us with one another. Under the club’s auspices a 
series of Lenten talks was given, and occasionally a good speaker 
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was provided. What influence the club wielded, however, was 
greatly lessened by the fact that only a portion, I should esti- 
mate about sixty per cent, of the Catholic students belonged to 
it. But even among these, an appalling degree of apathy existed 
when there was question of taking steps towards enlightenment 
of the members on problems affecting morality and the Church. 
lor instance, on one occasion an eminent layman was secured 
to speak on Socialism. He was greeted by an audience of a 
mere handful. A committee of clu) members was formed for 
collective study of modern social problems in the light of Catho 
lic philosophy. Again only about half-a-dozen members showed 
any interest, and the project practically failed for lack of sup- 
port. To my mind, the studies, the associations, and the atmos- 
pheve of the non-Catholic college, by inhibiting almost every- 
thing that would assist one to treasure his faith, so debilitate him 
spiritually that he relegates such concerns to the background. 

People, who in my cpinion, are either ignorant of the facts or 
insincere in their statements, answer that the student does not 
have to believe what is untrue. “He should look at all sides 
of every question”; as if truth were polygonal. But how, pray, 
is one to recognize falsehood when he is only a youth, woefully 
ignorant of even first principles, unacquainted with sound philoso- 
phy, true ethics or correct history? Such is our average col- 
legian. Can he even hope, let alone, dare, to contradict the 
statements of learned professors? Can he expect to shatter clever 
sophisms, or to find himself invulnerable to the lure of the world’s 
choicest specimens of pornograyhic literature? Is it any worder 
that we have so many Catholics who stoutly proclaim that “ busi- 
ness is business,” who are even unable to fathom the Church’s 
teaching regarding the rights of labor to a living wage? Is it 
not a marvel that there are not even more self. professed Catho- 
lics who don their religion on Sunday morning with their best 
clothes and ignore it the other six days? 

BALANCING RESULTS 

Gomes of my college chums, good Catholics, yet who are 
b anxious to assert their loyalty to the college, when asked if 
they would repeat their course in such a school invariably reply 
that their faith was only strengthened by the attacks directly or 
indirectly made upon it. In other words, even those Catholics 
who uphold the non-Catholic college, all admit the dangers that 
lurk there. This narrows the problem to a single issue, viz.; 
can one’s faith safely be toyed with and compromised, for the 
sake of the prestige that is supposed to go with a degree from 
a “leading” college? The solution of this question has never 
varied during 2,000 years; “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 

| know some Catholics who have come safely through the 
trials and temptations they encountered in their college careers. 
They did so, however, with the very greatest difficulty and only 
by means of almost daily Communion to which they felt finally 
driven in their intense thirst for spiritual help; and the number 
of times they succumbed to temptations on the way, God alone 
knows. Yet what a pity to consider the glorious training of 
heart and will and brain they missed, and could so easily have 
obtained, had they spent the same time in a Catholic college, 
being trained in the reasoning of true philosophy, the lessons 
of correct history, the beauties of pure literature and the soul- 
strengthening truths taught in the evidences of religion. But 
for every one who, by the help of special graces, emerged with 
his faith whole, I believe there were ten that suffered either 
a weakening or loss of their faith. One of the latter class, and 
a brilliant student, has solemnly assured me that it is impossible 
to prove God’s existence by reason alone. He has since married 
a non-Catholic. Another is a pronounced believer in material- 
istic evolution; a third recently showed how mith faith he 
retained by being “married” to a non-Catholic by a minister, 
thereby scandalizing a host of friends and breaking his mother’s 
heart. 
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Several friends who have attended other non Catholic colleges 
have related similar experiences to substantiate my contention 
that the same conditions are found in all. One observed that a 
distinctly anti-Catholic bias permeated his courses. Another 
encountered a deliberate denial of God's very existence emanat- 
ing from a professor. A third weakened in faith and ashamed 
to practise his religion amidst surrounding indifference, found 
it easier to play cards in his fraternity house Sunday morning, 
than to attend Mass. And let me here state emphatically, that 
these, and other of my acquaintance, who have experienced such 
training agree that the only safe place for the Catholic boy or 
girl is in the Catholic college. 

Wuat Is Epucation? 
A FTER all, why does anyone pursue advanced studies if not 
to secure a better education? But he will not fully realize 
Mere _fact-learning 


his purpose in the non-sectarian college. 
true education. 


without will-training is far from comprising 
Aside from this essential requisite, however, the average product 
of a non Catholic college is hopelessly shallow on questions 
requiring constructive reasoning from first principles, because 
he has not even learned them. To him the natural law is as 
unknown as Ethiopic heraldry. He may know thoroughly all 
that he has been taught; yet ask him to analyze and refute a 
false principle in ethics, and he is as helpless as a rudderless 
ship. Why then does he attend the non-Catholic college? The 
answer, I believe, lies in the utilitarian materialism of our age 
which has obtained so powerful a grip on many of our people. 
They want something “ practical,” plenty of “courses of value 
in business,” studies that can be capitalized later into earning 
power. As if there were nothing else worth while in life and as 
though such courses were not given in the Catholic college in 
addition to courses that develop all the mental and spiritual 
faculties! 

To those who are weighing the question of what college they 
should attend I would propose a threefold line of action. First, 
review the facts I have in this and in my previous article 
enumerated; secondly, contrast the type of manhood and woman- 
hood, in knowledge, principles and ability, produced by the 
Catholic and non-Catholic colleges; and then begin a three- 
minute meditation on the eternal question, “ What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

Pau F. DANIELS. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Child and the State 


T WO propositions can be advanced. The first is that the 

civil power has no control whatever over the child. Under 
this theory, the father may keep his child from school and bring 
him up in ignorance, compel him to work in a factory or put him 
to beg in the streets. The second proposition is that the authority 
of the civil power over the child is sovereign. According to this 
theory, the State may send the child to a particular school, select 
the studies to which he must exclusively apply himself, assign 
him to a military camp for summer instruction, and through voca- 
tional advisers, turn him into a soldier, a plumber, a brick-maker, 
a dentist, an electrician; and all this not only without regard to 
the father’s wishes, but in direct contradiction of them. 


A Point IN INSTANCE 

K ACH proposition can be traced to a pagan source. It was 

4 the Spartan spirit which regarded the child as the absolute 
property of the State; and the later Roman which made him a 
chattel of the father. Both propositions, as is obvious, are un- 
tenable. But the second proposition, that the child is the property 
of the State, is genera'ly accepted at the present time. 

Not everywhere has it been pushed to an intolerable extreme. 
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But the principle on which it is founded, the sovereignty of the 
civil power over the family and the individual, is rarely questioned, 
and that way lies danger. In July, 1921, a decision which directly 
affirms it was handed down by Associate Justice Rowland L. 
Davis, of the Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court, in reference to the custody of a minor. The following is 
the pertinent paragraph of this decision: 


The State jas an interest in the children of parents resid- 
ing within’its boundaries. Jts power is sovereign as to them. 
It is interested in their education and welfare. It may and 
it does by statute say how long they shall attend school, 
whether or not their parents have other wishes on this sub- 
ject. (Education Law §2, §621.) It may cause to be made 
a medical examination of every child attending school, inde- 
pendent of any opinion parents may hold. (Public Health 
Law §2-b, subdiv. 2.) It regulates the habits and place of 
resort of young children, without consulting the views of 
parents. (Penal Law, §§484, 488.) It forbids their engaging 
in certain employments (Penal Law §485) and will not permit 
anyone, including the parent, wilfully to permit the life or 
limb of a child to be endangered, its morals impaired or its 
health injured (Penal Law §483). 

The paragraph contains a curious admixture of truth and error. 
As a matter of present-day fact, the power of the State over the 
child is sovereign. But power is not synonymous with right, 
and the question is not what the power of the State may be, but 


what is its right over the child. 


“Tue Cuitp BELONGS TO THE FATHER” 


ss Catholic position is explained in the famous Encyclical 

of Leo XIII on “The Condition of the Working Classes.” 
(Rerum Novarum, May 15, 1891.) The Pontiff there lays down 
the proposition that the family, no less than the State, is a true 
society, “ governed by a power within its sphere, that is to say, 
by the father.” Like man himself, the family precedes the State 
and prior to the formation of the State possesses certain rights 
held independently of the civil power. Provided, then, that the 
purposes for which the family exists be not exceeded, “the family 
has at least equal rights in the choice and pursuits of things need- 
ful to its preservation and its just liberty.” 


We say at least equal rights; for inasmuch as the domestic 
household is antecedent as well in idea as in fact to the gath- 
ering of men into a community, the family must necessarily 
have rights and duties which are prior to those of the com- 
munity, and founded more immediately in nature. If the citizens 
of a State—in other words, the families—on entering into as- 
sociation and fellowship, were to experience at the hands of 
the State hindrance instead of help, and were to find their 
rights attacked instead of upheld, such an association should 
be held in detestation rather than be an object of desire. The 
contention, then, that the civil government should at its op- 
tion intrude into and exercise intimate control over the 
family and the household is a great and pernicious error. 
‘ If within the precincts of the household there occur 
grave disturbance of mutual rights, public authority should 
intervene to force each party to yield to the other its proper 
due; for this is not to deprive citizens of their rights, but 
justly and properly to safeguard them. 

But rulers of the State must go no further; here nature 
bids them stop. Paternal authority can be neither abolished 
nor absorbed by the State; for it has the same source as human 
life itself. “The child belongs to the father,” and is, as it 
were, the continuation of the father’s personality; and speak- 
ing strictly, the child takes its place in civil society, not of 
its own right, but in its quality as a member of the family in 
which it belongs. The Socialists, therefore, in setting 
aside the parent and setting up a State supervision act against 
natural justice, and break into pieces the stability of all family 
life. And not only is such interference unjust, but it is 
quite certain to harass and worry all classes of citizens, and 
subject them to odious and intolerable bondage. 


But it by no means follows that, because parental authority 
comes first, and it is curious how in a republic such as ours 
this fundamental truth should be so widely denied, the State has 
no interest in the child, and no duties towards him. On the 
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contrary, the Pontiff in his solicitude for the poor and the weak, 
sanctions even measures which have sometimes been misnamed 
“class-legislation.” “Whenever,” writes Leo, “the general in- 
terest of any particular class suffers, or is threatened with mis- 
chief which can in no other way be met or prevented, the public 
authority must step in to deal with it.” 

Tue Srate’s Duties 

HUS, the State must take pains to remove those conditions 

which are apt to cause strikes. It must enact laws for work- 

shops and factories, limiting the hours of work, so that operatives 
may have time for recreation and for their religious duties. It shou!d 
csemove from these shops dangers to life and morality, and chastise 
employers who force their workers to excessive labor, lay bur- 
Gens upon them that are unjust, or degrade them “with condi- 
tions repugnant to their dignity as human beings.” Child labor 
is singied out for special reprobation. 

And in regard to children, great care should be taken not 
to place them in workshops and factories until their bodies 
and minds are sufficiently developed. For just as rough 
weather destroys the buds of spring, so does too early an 


experience of life’s hard toil blight the young promise of a 
child’s faculties and render any true education impossible. 


And again: 

Rights must be religiously respected wherever they exist ; and 
it is the duty of the public authority to prevent and to punish 
injury, and to protect everyone in the possession of his own. 
Still, when there is question of defending the rights of in- 
dividuals j 

Coal-miners, steel-workers, and children, for example. 


the poor and helpless have a claim to especial considera- 
tion. The richer classes have many ways of shielding them- 
selves, and stand less in need of help from the State; whereas 
those who are badly off have no resources of their own to 
fall back on, and must chiefly depend upon the assistance of 


the State 
that is, of course, particularly in the case of the child, when 


his rights can in no other way be defended. Finally, the Pontiff 
gives the rule and measure of the State’s power to interfere. 
The limits must be determined by the nature of the occasion 
which calls for the law’s interference—the principle being that 


the law must not undertake more, nor proceed further, than 
is required for the remedy of the evil, or the removal of the 


mischief. 

With these principles and applications in mind, Judge Davis’ 
decision may be critically examined. 

AN INTEREST, BUT NOT “ SOVEREIGN ” 
T will appear, first of all, that we can readily admit Judge 
Davis’ first premise, “The State has an interest in the child.” 
More than this, we hold with Leo XIII and all Catholic ethicists, 
that the State has actual definite duties to him. But we cannot 
admit that the “ power,” i. e., in the sense of “authority,” of the 
State is “ sovereign” over the child. “ Sovereignty” in its ultimate 
sense resides in God alone, the creator of the State as well as of 
the family and the child. Since the father’s authority comes 
from Almighty God, and not from the State, the State can have 
no “sovereignty” over the child equivalent to an abolition of 
parental authority or to its absorption by the community. Such 
sovereignty is repugnant as well to sound ethics as to the Ameri- 
can theory of government, which reposes in the State those 
powers only which the people have conferred by clear and definite 
grants. Among these grants assuredly no abolition of parental 
authority has ever been registered. 

On this principle of “the parent first” the Church insists. But 
she readily admits and teaches that should parents fail in their 
duties, the State may and should enact coercive measures, or, 
these measures failing, itself undertake some parental duties. 
Omitting then, Judge Davis’ obiter dictum on the State’s sover- 
eignty over the child, there is really no conflict between his 
references to the New York statutes and the teaching of Catholic 
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social philosophy. What is evident from the passages already 
quoted, that parental rights imply parental duties, is reaffirmed 
by canon 1113 of the Code. This canon imposes upon parents as 
“a most grave obligation” to provide for the religious, moral, 
physical and civil education of their children, and for their tem- 
poral well-being. These obligations go very far beyond the 
statutes quoted by Judge Davis. 
StaTE LIMITATIONS 
Y church law, as well as by the natural and Divine laws, 
Catholic parents are forbidden to place their children in 
situations dangerous to “ life, limb” or morality. They are directed 
to watch over their physical health, to train them for citizenship, 
and to care for their temporal well-being. As to the medical ex- 
aminations and the length of the school-term, there may well be 
differences of opinion. In a community so heterogeneous as New 
York, there is no doubt that the public authorities may, for the 
common good, require proper medical examinations of the chil- 
dren at regular intervals. It is also justified, in my opinion, in 
requiring compulsory attendance at some school, even against 
the wish of the parent. The compulsory-education law does not 
set aside parental authority but enforces a parental duty. No 
father has a right to deprive his child of an education. Apart 
from this principle, the community has a right to demand for 
its own well-being a certain degree of school-training in its future 
citizens. 

What that degree should be, will vary with the community and 
the age. Today every State, except Mississippi, insists on some 
compulsory education. Perhaps it might be said, leaving aside 
the question of rights, that it is at present inexpedient for the 
State to insist upon more than the completion of the 8-grade. 
New York requires more, if the child has not completed his six- 
teenth year and applies for working-papers, and up to the age 
of eighteen a certain number of hours is obligatory for all work- 
ing-children, regardless of their academic attainments. To the 
sciolists, it is a matter of principle to raise the standard until 
a high-school training is compulsory. Most teachers, I think, do 
not approve of this, for they know perfectly well how many of their 


pupils now in high school would be much better off as apprentices 


learning a useful trade or even driving a grocery-Ford. Their 

day for books has ended. 
Tue Best DEFENSE 

HE Church far surpasses the State in her care for the child, 

for she looks to his eternal as well as to his temporal wel- 

fare. But as the tide of social legislation rises higher, the danger 

of conflict becomes more imminent. The Church not only recog- 

nizes but insists that the State has a proper “ interest in the child,” 

while holding firmly to the principle that the child belongs first 

to his parents, not to the State. Incumbent as it is upon Catholic 

citizens to scrutinize all child-legislation, their best defense of the 

Catholic and genuinely American ideal, is a generous and unfail- 

ing support of their own child-caring agencies, and above all 


the parish school. 
Pau. L. Brake y, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Launching the K. of C. 
History Contest 
HE Knights of Columbus have now fully launched their 
$1,000,000 American history movement and the following 
specimen periods and subjects are announced for the $7,500 prize 
contest, which has also begun: 

1592-1763, European Rivalries and Colonial Institutions, 
from the discovery of America to the Treaty of Paris, 1763; 
Colonial Union, from the Confederation of Colonies of New 
England for mutual defense to the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union between the Thirteen United States: 
Characteristics of the Colonial Charters; Commercial Mo- 
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nopolies in the Colonial Period; the American Colonies, As- 
sets or Liabilities; “‘ Morning Guns” of the American Revo- 
lution; Election-day Sermons of the Protestant Clergy; the 
Diplomatic History of the Civii War; Our Diplomatic Rela- 
tions with Russia, China and Japan, etc. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten, fully annotated and must 
include a complete bibliography, so that sources can be investi- 
gated. They should not contain more than 4,000 words. Each 
manuscript must be signed with an assumed name. A sealed 
envelope, containing the author’s name and address with identi- 
fication of the assumed name must be included. Manuscripts 
are to be addressed to the Supreme Secretary William J. McGin- 
ley, at Knights of Columbus Headquarters, New Haven, Conn. 
The first prize is $2,500, the five remaining prizes are $1,000 each. 


Buddhism Expanding 
in United States 
| han years ago there were no more than twelve Japanese 
Suddhist temples in the United States with but 5,639 mem- 
bers. The buildings themselves were insignificant. The develop- 
ment that has since taken place in this cult may be seen from 
the latest statistics as given by the Christian Advocate: 

The present report states that now there are twenty-two 
Buddhist temples or meeting places in Fresno, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, San Jose, Stockton, Los Angeles, Bakersfield, 
Santa Barbara, Salt Lake, Denver, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. 
Los Angeles has nine Buddhist meeting places. There are 
reported to be thirty-five organized temples and 125 meeting 
places in the Hawaiian Islands, with fifty-five priests offi- 
ciating. Buddhism’s growing strength in the States is evident 
in the building of a new temple in Fresno at a cost of $100,000, 
which is more than the total property valuation of all their 
temples five years ago. Whereas Buddhism wins very few 
white Americans, it is a great drawback to the Americaniza- 
tion and Christianization of Japanese who come to this 
country. 

There is evidently need of home-mission work, but we must 
do what we can to correct the evil at its source by supporting our 
Catholic establishments in Japan. There is question of the Chris- 
tianization of the nation which at present is the greatest power 


in the Orient 


The Value of the 
Classics 

A CCORDING to the /ndia Catholic Herald the commission 

appointed to consider the position of classics in education in 

the United Kingdom has recommended that ali pupils in public 

secondary schools between the ages of twelve and sixteen should 

be taught classics, and urged the Board of Education to devise 

means to prevent the extinction of the teaching of Greek. Com- 
menting on this decision the editor observes: 

Many people in India will discover in this a revival of 
sympathy for King Tino, and those who do understand may 
at least wonder why our boys should be made to occupy 
their time in learning Latin and Greek, which they are bound 
to forget, instead of qualifying for a lucrative position. The 
fact is, no better brain developer has so far been discovered 
than Latin and Greek. A boy who can be taught, by dint 
of reading and composition, to write a perfect Latin sentence, 
with its periodic swing and balance, its harmonious marshal- 
ing of subordinates leading up to the climax of the principal 
clause, each word and group of words occupying their place 
according to their intellectual functions, that boy is worth 
Rs. 800 a month straight off, for he has got brains and order 
in his ideas; and in the struggle for life victory is always 
with brains. 

Those who are so eager nowadays to supplant the study of the 
ancient classics by something more “ useful”—and incidentally 
easier—seem to forget that the world’s most “ successful” men, 
during the last twenty centuries or so, trained their minds by 
studying Latin and Greek when they were boys. 
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A Labor Journal 
on Shoe Prices 


HAT wages have been extravagant in certain instances all 
will admit, and it is clear that a reduction in such cases was 
imperative for the general good. But labor is justified when it 
demands that capital bear its adequate share in the sacrifice 
required. Thus the editor of the Shoe Workers’ Journal explains 
that the labor cost of a shoe retailing at $3.50 before the war 
ranged around sixty cents. When this shoe sold at $12.00 the 
labor cost advanced to only $1.00. At present, we are told prices 
for shoe material have almost been reduced to pre-war rates, yet 
the prices for shoes are still far from this level. The main reason 
evidently is not to be found in high wages. Here is an example: 
A manufacturer said he wanted to make a shoe to sell to 
dealers at $6.00, to be sold at retail at $9.00, and would like a 
reduction in labor costs. The same shoe used to be sold to the 
retailer at $2.85 and retailed at $4.00. Labor receives about 
forty cents per pair more on that shoe. Labor was thus 
asked to contribute from its forty cents to heip the manu- 
facturer sell at $6.00 what he used to sel! at $2.85, when his 
market for raw material is nearly the same as before the war. 
The editor concludes that it is not strange that labor is not 
enthusiastic to cooperate for such ends. He admits that there are 
extenuating circumstances, such as high rents, freight costs and 
other expenses, but adds that labor declines to pay for a margin 
of profits which once would have seemed extremely extravagant. 


Catholic Bishop’s Council 
on Miners’ War 


“66 EFUSAL to deal with miners’ representatives,” is the 

reason given by the Social Action Department of the 

Catholic Bishops’ Welfare Council for the West Virginia miners’ 
The history of the strike is thus outlined: 

The July attempt to settle the strike was a proposal made 
by C. F. Keeney, District President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, to Governor Morgan. The Governor 
was asked to intercede with the Williamson Coal Operators’ 
Association and get them to agree to certain conditions. He 
promised to do what he could, but failure met his efforts. 
The conditions of the miners’ union were moderate and did 
not call even for recognition of the union as the bargaining 
agent of the employees. The employers’ association was 
asked to agree to reinstate the men on strike. An eight- 
hour day, semi-monthly pay day, the right of the employees 
to trade where they wished, and the right of the employees 
to select check weighmen as provided by law were other of 
their demands. Since miners are paid generally by the ton 
they usually try to get their own weighmen to act with a 
company weighman for fear of being cheated in weight. 

The last of their requests was that a committee of the 
Williamson Coal Operators’ Association meet with represen 
tatives chosen by the men for the purpose of adjusting wages. 
Union recognition was not demanded, although it is being 
freely stated that this was one of the conditions laid down 
by those on strike. They, in fact, merely asked that the 
representatives whom they would select be met by represen- 
tatives of the employers. Even such a limping form of 
collective bargaining was refused the employees. 

Then came the killing of Sid Hatfield on the courthouse 
steps of a neighboring county by a member of the Baldwin- 
Felts Detective Agency. Sid Hatfield was a sheriff who had 
come through a battle a year ago waged between business 
men, miners and himself in Matewan and representatives of 
the detective agency. He had become a hero to the men. 
His death and the refusal of the coal-mine owners of the 
locality to deal with representatives of the men caused even 
more intense feeling than before. 

Violence has now continued for over a year in the West Vir- 
ginia mining districts. The miners have been accustomed to 
trust in their guns and the mine operators have relied on the 
hired machine guns of the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency, 
whose men were brought into the State and sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs. It is a condition of industrial barbarism, at the root 
of which, the Social Action Department of the Bishops’ Council 
declares, “is the rejection of collective bargaining.” 


war. 











